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Crash and Burn: Things really got heated when a truck 
carrying radioactive waste burst into flames in the Nevada 
desert. Officials claim that the radiation released was 
minimal, and that the harmful smoke was dissipated, 
“without a doubt” safely across the desert. Maybe so, but 
the truck’s driver had to crash through security fences 
surrounding the dump in order to deliver the hot goods. The 
radioactive material was being transported from the south- 
em California plant of Aerojet Ordinance’s Heavy Metal 
Division. 


High Octane: Gas stations will be required to pump fuel at 
least part of this weekend. Governor Jerry Brown signed on 
Tuesday an éxecutive order that will force filling stations to 
remain open six days a week. Brown will also meet with 
President Carter on Wednesday to discuss California’s fuel 
shortage. To avert the planned gas station strike and enforce 
his proposal, Brown would call out the National Guard if 
necessary. 


Front Burner: UC Regents will once again evaluate the 
University’s administration and staffing of the two labora- 
tories which have researched and developed all of the 
nuclear warheads in the US arsenal. Regent Yori Wada will 
propose that the University sever its ties with both the Los 
Alamos and Lawrence Livermore labs at this Thursday and 
Friday’s regents meeting in San Francisco. Anti-nukers 
from all aver the state will also push for severance at the 
meeting. A 24-hour vigil is planned outside the regents 
meeting site, and there is some talk that the Regents will be 
prevented from leaving the meeting if they do not decide to 
sever their ties with the labs. The vigil is scheduled to start at 
noon on Thursday. A UCSC chapter of SWON (Survival 
With Out Nukes) is organizing transportation to the regents 
meeting at the UC Extension Building, #55 Laguna St.,San 


Francisco. The Regents decided last year to not sever the 5 


University’s ties with the labs. Also being discussed at the 
meeting will be a report from the Weapons Labs Study 
Group. The report commends University management of 
the two labs and recommends that it continue. 


Bad Heat: Two current court cases questioning the legality 
and constitutionality of affirmative action rams will be 
the subject of a symposium at Oakes College, May 22. The 
two cases are Brian Weber vs. Kaiser Aluminum and Sears 
vs. the US Government. Weber is accusing Kaiser Alumi- 
num of reverse discrimination because the company hires 
blacks and whites on a one to one basis. The Sears 
corporation is charging that government imposed affirma- 
tive action guidelines are disruptive’ and too restrictive. 
Sears wants to be given free rein to independently balance 
its hiring. the handicapped, Third World people, and 
women, Sears, the largest retail corporation in the US, has 
had over 1,500 law suits and charges of racial discrimina- 
tion against it since 1964. There will be several speakers at 
the symposium who will discuss the post-Bakke fate of 


Stark Terror: Add the Central African Empire to the list of 
countries ruled by oppressive despots. According to Amnesty 
International, as many as 100 school children were killed by 
imperial guards because they protested wearing uniforms to 


.class. Emperor Bokassa I ordered other students to be 


punished severely after they threw stones at the imperial 
limo. One witness counted 62 bodies being buried in a 


common grave by the palace guards. 


Born to Run: Ted Kennedy sounds more like a presi- 
dential candidate all the time. During a press conference 
Monday, Senator Kennedy gave the details of his proposed 
“Health Care for All Americans Act.” The Act would 
provide comprehensive medical insurance to all citizens. . 
Because the main points of the proposed government health 
plan have been known for weeks, the press conference was 
primarily a political challenge to President Carter and his 
own health care proposals. United Auto Workers President 
Douglas Fraser, a supporter of Carter in 1976, spoke in 


favor of Kennedy and his plan at the press meeting. 


du Jour 


—Kid Cobalt 


affirmaive action. These will include Herman Blake and 
Harvey Fry. It will be at 7:30 p.m. in room 105. 


NERKed At Last: A student proposal for a narrative 
evaluation review committee (NERK) will be considered in 
‘a revised form at the May 23 Academic Senate meeting. A 
new standing committee will-be proposed which will review 
both student advising and student grievances regarding the 
content of their narrative evaluations. The committee would : 
be given the authority to recommend solutions to problems 
discovered during the review process. It would replace an ad 
hoc ‘senate committee which presently reviews student 
grievances. The committee would consist of two faculty 
members, two students and a provost. At press time it was 
not clear if the student members of the committee would have 
voting power. If they do, atiijiif the senate approves the 
committee, it would be the firs students became voting 
‘members of a permanent Acaitiemic Senate committee. 


High Octane II: Despite rising gas prices, a recent survey of 
cars entering this campus revealed that over 75 percent of 
them contained only one person. During the 10-minute 
period the survey was taken, however, three bicycles, a 
motor cycle and two mopeds entered this campus, revealing . 
that some students and faculty are not ignoring the gas 
shortage. 


"Back Burner: Open house is here once again and it is being 


billed as an opportunity for everybody to come and learn 
what this campus is “all about.”” Free bus service will be 
provided this Sunday to the center of it all, College Five. 
Lots of activities are planned, including wagon rides, tours, 
displays, plays, and so on. For those with a bit of grit, a five- 
mile run is scheduled to start it all off. The race will begin at 
the East Field-House at 10 am. 

—Adam Gardner 


Liddicoat, recallers clash | 


The “Recall Liddicoat Campaign” launched its petition 
drive last week, collecting over 500 signatures in just one 
day. According to Recall Liddicoat Campaign spokes- 


person Jackie Christeve, “At Ranco Del Mar shopping. 


center people were running to the tables to sign the petitions. 
Our support is crossing party lines, age lines, wealth lines.” 

Liddicoat’s response to the petition drive however, says 
Christeve, has been to “threaten the constitutional rights of 
people who sign the (recall) petitions.” Christeve’s state- 
ment was made in response to a quote from Liddicoat which 
appeared in the ‘Sentinel on May Il. 


The quote read, “you can be sure that I will check every 


' signature on their petitions to make sure that they are of 
actual residence of the district.” 

Christeve argues that the people who sign the petitions 

are entitled to privacy and it would be “absolutely illegal” 


for Liddicoat to examine the signatures. ; 

Liddicoat now claims, however, that she did not mean she 
would actually examine the petitions, but that she would 
check newly registered voters in her district to make sure 
that people are not moving into her district from other parts 
of the county in order to vote for a recall. : 

The Recall Liddicoat Campaign however, believes that 
Liddicoat meant exactly what she said. Says Christeve, 
“just read the quote. She really thought she could get away 
with it.” 

Christeve characterizes Liddicoat’s politics as “the poli- 
tics of intimidation.” She says however, “we refuse to be 
intimidated by her. We can no longer tolerate it.” 

The recall group plans to end the petitioning in July in 
order to get the recall issue on the November ballot. 


a ee 


by Adam Gardner and Nellie Oberholtzer 


pring Thing activities were forced to end early because 
of noise complaints, but most would agree that last Saturday’s 
fun and frolic was a “huge” success. 

“It was the largest show of school unity I’ve seen since 
I’ve been here,” comments Back Street Blues Band member 
Bill Tally, who performed during the Thing. “There was a 
lot of good energy.” 

The day consisted of volleyball and softball games, tug- 
of-wars, frisbee, food, and lots of live music. It all culmi- 
nated with Tower of Power playing for over an hour, starting 
at 10 p.m. 

One aspect of last Saturday’s festivities which could have 
quelled enthusiasm for the event was the heat. As one 
sweating volleyball player put it, “it’s so hot out here you 
could fry an egg on the sidewalk and brown two pieces of 
bread for a fried egg sandwich.” The heat kept some 
students away from the Spring Thing until the evening 
activities of song and dance began. 

While the Spring Thing activities were officially only for 
the enjoyment of university community members, several 
non-students managed to sneak in. For the most part, these 
people simply entered the campus on the bus. One student 
however, who wished to remain unidentified said she 
helped her non-student friends get on campus. She showed 
her ID once her car reached on of the check points that were 
set up at both campus entrances. 

“I couldn’t see not letting them come and have a good 
time boogyin’ to Tower of Power,” she said. 


The Thing was organized by Stevenson students Ian 


“largest show of school 
unity since I’ve been here”’ 


Stewart and Peter Feldman. They began working on the 
project in October. ‘“‘Raising money was a major hassle,” 
Stewart says. The pair estimated early on in their planning 
that they would need $6,700 to pull the event off. By the end 
they had raised and spent $13,000. “Everybody around 
here who had money gave it to us,”” Feldman says. He lists 
college councils, provosts, deans, the Committee on Arts 
and Lectures and the Chancellor as the major contributors. 
“And we put in $400 a piece which won’t get reimbursed,” 
Feldman claims. 

Stewart thinks the day went “very, very well” from an 
organizational standpoint. ““We had volunteers from all 
over the place and most of the sports ran themselves,” he 
says. 

The only major problem with the event was the com- 
plaints the Santa Cruz City and University police received 
from local residents about the high noise level of some of the 
bands. Because of these complaints, Tower of Power was 
asked to stop performing even though it was clear that the 
band and the crowd wanted to continue. Although the crowd 
expressed it’s disapproval with the show’s abrupt ending, it 
dispersed semi-quietly after the band had played one 


encore. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
MOBOC: Mobile Open Classrooms 
teaching assistant in an alternative 
education program. Begins this fall. 
Deadline: May 25 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. COOPE 


Spring, a Thing of the past _ 


- Photo credit: Corey Salka 

“We love you” said the lead singer for Tower of Power Feldman and Stewart are now working on securing funds 
after repeated shouts of “more” from the crowd, forcing for this type of event for next year. “If something like this is 
organizers to allow the band to play one more number. “We _ to be done again, we need a base budget,” Feldman . The 


want to play for you, we really do, but we can’t,” he had two are making plans to try to get the band Little | pat to” 


originally told the crowd after it was announced that the play for the Thing next year. : 
band would no longer play’ ; 


Cops close show projected over the city. “We never thought it would carry 


that far,” Heit says. “It’s just that the night was crystal clear 
and the breeze carried the sound. It was an impossible thing 
to moniter.” 

Besides disappointing the crowd, the episode put the 
University into a position where it violated a contract it had 
made with Tower of Power. The contract stipulated that the 
band would have control over the sound mixing and the 
number of encores they would play. Because of police 
pressure, the volume of the band was much lower than 
normal and they were required to play only one encore. 
Heit, Stewart, and Feldman all commented on the way the 
band handled the situation. ““Tower was great about it,”’ 
Heit says. “We were lucky to have such a cooperative 
band.” 

Stewart and Feldman are now looking into the possible 
police mishandlings of the situation and are considering 
taking legal action. 


As many as 200 complaints about loud music from as far 
away as Pasatiempo Drive caused Santa Cruz City and 
University police to pressure the organizers of last Satur- 
day’s “Spring Thing” to end the show early. As a result, the 
show’s main attraction, the Oakland band Tower of Power, 
was asked to stop playing an hour before it was expected to 
stop. 

Thing organizers Peter’ Feldman, Ian Stewart, and 
Stevenson activities director Gail Heit all say they were 
“intimidated” by the police to either turn down the volume 
or close the show completely starting at around 8:30 pm. “It 
didn’t register as being very loud on campus,” Heit says. 
“People on the field were yelling ‘turn it up! we can’t even 
hear it!” 

University police and the show organizers suspect that 
sound problem in town was the result of speakers being 


placed so that the music bounced off the mountains and —Nellie Oberholtzer 


RATIVE EDUCATION, 140 CENTRAL SERVICES. 
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“7.90 ADVANCE/8.60 DAY OF SHOW TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT ALL BASS OUTLETS INCLUDING RECORD FACTORY IN SANTA 


CRUZ. THE FORT ORD AND PRESIDIO REC CENTERS. TICKETRON OUTLETS (SEARS IN CAPITOLA AND SALINAS. ROOS-ATKINS IN 
MONTEREY) AND THE SANTA CRUZ AND MONTEREY BOX OFFICE AND THEIR OUTLETS FOR MORE NEO CALL KLRB AT 624-3859 


(TICKETS SUBJECT TO SERVICE CHARGE) 


Reorganization won't 
reorganize rules 


by Adam Gardner 


The chancellor’s reorganization plan, 
initially seen as a massive change in the 
structure of the campus, will require only 
minor changes in the Academic Senate by- 
laws. 

“There will be exceedingly few actual 
changes. First because, we have a flexible 
system which is described in broad general 
terms in our by-laws. Second, reorganiza- 
tion has not been that drastic and in fact the 
changes have been moderate,” said Ralph 
Hinegardner, chairperson of the senate 
committee on rules and jurisdiction. 

According to. Hinegardner there will 
only be “three or four changes” of “‘not 
more than a sentence in length” which the 

"senate will vote on. These changes will 
mostly permit divisions to sponsor courses 
and will eliminate the college major. 

“Interdisciplinary foundation courses 
will be offered through the division so we’ll 
have to allow divisions to offer courses,” 
said Hinegardner. He stated that faculty 
relocation and the listing of former college 
courses under a division do not need senate 


_approval.’The chancellor has stated that © 


the other major aspect of reorganization, 
the assigning of the colleges under divi- 
sional deans, is within his authority. 

Hinegardner summed up his opinion of 
how reorganization will change UCSC by 
saying, “‘it will do very little, we’ve taken 
five steps forward and four steps back.” 

Chairperson of the Academic Senate, 
Paul Niebanck agreed. “‘When in October 
the chancellor made his pronouncement, 
which received senate affirmation, his plan 
was quite clear in concept. It turns out that 
in operation it’s not as clear or defined,” he 
-Said. ; 

Niebanck said there were “cloudy areas” 
in all aspects of the reorganization. “I 
don’t think anyone is certain what we have 


where” said Niebanck, who stated he felt 


most faculty have gone “through the nee- 
dle’s eye”’ and are willing now to accept the 
chancellor’s plan. Niebanck stated this 


support is. because of faculty agreement. 


that reorganization will help simplify the 
personnel process and that they agree with 
the present relocation of faculty in the 
colleges. “There are 110 faculty being 
moved, that couldn’t be done without 


cooperation,” said Niebanck. 

Niebanck pointed out however, that 
faculty are not going to be relocated along 
Strict divisional lines, as previously plan- 
ned. “Most colleges will be made more 
clear, but this is by no means universal. 
Oakes will continue much as it always has, 
for example.” 

Niebanck also pointed out that colleges 
-will still have influence in the personnel 
decisions regarding affiliated faculty. As 
revealed at a recent special senate meeting, 
colleges will submit an evaluation of a 
faculty member’s performance in advising 
and in other college duties to the division to 
help in promotion and tenure decisions. 

Originally colleges were not going to be 
involved in the personnel process to allevi- 
ate the conflicts which arise because both 


‘the college and board of study have equal 


power in personnel decisions. 

It was also revealed at the special meet- 
ing that colleges will be allowed to sponsor 
ore courses. Specifically Stevenson and 
College Eight will offer lower-division 
programs. Originally colleges were not 
going to sponsor courses. The ‘chancellor 
has stated that he does not want colleges to 
sponsor courses because “‘they don’t need 
it,” and because having both colleges and 
boards sponsoring programs results in dupli- 
cation of courses offered. 

Niebanck admitted that some faculty 
are hostile to the chancellor’s reorganiza- 
tion plan but he termed the special meet- 
ing, ‘“‘a reaffirmation of the chancellor.” At 
that meeting three separate resolutions 
were tabled by senate members. These 
resolutions would have been a statement of 
senate opinion on what aspects of reorgan- 
ization are the most important. They also 
would have established specific guidelines 
for advising, foundation programs, and the 
relocation of faculty. 

Professor Karl Lamb, who helped initi- 
ate the special meeting, stated the meeting 
was designed to bring information regard- 
ing reorganization to the senate body be- 
fore the regularly scheduled meeting. Lamb 
said he was disappointed that the propo- 
sals were tabled and that it is quite possible 
that at the regularly scheduled meeting 

“we'll vote on just a few minor changes in 

the by-laws and that will be the extent of 
it.” 


SPECIAL STUDENT 
FLIGHTS NOW AVAILABLE 


r 


. one idea.. 


Fly to LONDON on June 24 

Return from COPENHAGEN, PARIS, 
ZURICH or TEL AVIV. 

Your choice! Stay 1 Week or 1 Year! 
BUT YOU MUST BOOK NOW. 


FLIGHTS ARE FILLING. 
FOR MORE IDEAS ASK: 


JOHN SALIBA 
CAMPUS TRAVEL OFFICE, 


REDWOOD BLDG., Mon.-Thurs. 10-3 
Call &20-TRIP 


Getting high 


by Dana Priest 


The gas “‘shortage”’ has been responsible for many things 


these last few weeks, including traffic jams, stalled cars, . 


yelling matches, inflamed tempers, and most tragically, one 
shooting death. But amidst the fervor an unusual dialogue 
and vocabulary have surfaced as daily conversation. The 
talk revolves around the gas situation, the key words are 
“we” and “they,” “‘the oil companies,” and “profits.” 

Ninety percent of the people in the gas lines interviewed 
by CHP felt that there was no real shortage, and they 
blamed the profit motives of the oil companies for creating 
this situation. 

CHP: Is there a gas shortage? Who is responsible for 
this situation? What can we do about it? 

Chris Bedell, 25, Clerk: There’s no shortage, there are 
just greedy oil companies. The oil companies run our 
country as much as the legislature does. I would say 
nationalize the oil companies, but I'd hate to see our 
government get into it and mess everything up.” 

Roger, 27: “‘The oil companies are playing games. As 
soon as they make people feel like they’re lucky to get gas at 
all they’ll (the oil companies) get their price. I don’t really 


know what to do, I guess I'll just do what I’m doing, waiting: 


in line.” . 
Chuck McMillan, 27: “Some asshole just wants more 
money. I don’t know what to do. I’m lost.” 


Elena Goldstein, 39, nursery school teacher: “I havea. 


feeling the whole thing is rigged. Guess we’ve just got to 
start using public transportation and carpooling.” 
Meryanna Burr, “Well I’m past 55,” department sales- 
person: “I’m told there’s a shortage. But its quite inconven- 
ient. I think people all over the world need gas now. Some of 
the countries who didn’t have things before, like cars, are 


'finally getting them so they need gas too. The problem is that 


the oil companies are making too much profit over their 
‘costs, right? They’re in a different position, like the 
telephone company. It’s not right that they should be so 
gre e dy.” 

Dave Rosetock, 35, marketing rep.: “‘“Maybe there’s a 
shortage, but they could have foreseen it. It’s the fault of the 
oil companies and of government. They should work on 


‘developing alternative energy sources but they say ‘no’ 


because it will hurt the economy, like the car companies. I 
read about a guy who invented a car that runs on diesel and 
gets 80 miles a gallon, but the government is ignoring him. I 
don’t get it.” 

Norman Clark, 21: ‘Carter is responsible. There’s no 
shortage, they just want us to pay more. You can’t do 
anything about it. Maybe we could start hijacking trucks.” 

Ana Vanvakias, 22, student: “It’s complicated. I think 
there’s probably a natural shortage. You wonder why it hit 
all at once. One problem is that they’re not refining to 
capacity because of all the environmental laws. Profits have 
to come out of somebody, so they come out of us.” 

Paulin McMeely, 60: “‘I don’t know if there is a shortage. 
I hope there is because then I don’t mind waiting in line. I 
think they are doing everything they can.” 

Ms. McMeely is one of only a few who do not mind 
waiting in line. Last Saturday the only two stations open in 
Santa Cruz county closed in the early afternoon because of 
the crowds. 

The Beacon station on Oeean voluntarily closed at 8:30 
am after the back-up of cars started to interfere with east- 
bound Highway 17 motorists. 

The Texaco station on Mission was ordered to shut down 
by the police department because the line of cars had slowed 
down southbound traffic on Highway 1 and was blocking 
the fire station exits. 

At 10:30 am there were three police cars, three police 
motorcycles, 7 policemen in uniform, and one in plainclothes. 

One man had already been booked with a felony assault. 
on an officer and another was being handcuffed. “He just 
grabbed me and started working me over,” yelled suspect 
Dan Steinicke. 

Steinicke was booked for assault on an officer and urging 
a riot. He reportedly said, ‘Well then fuck you,” after an 
officer had told him that he would have to leave. Eyewit- 
nesses said that after he ‘flipped the cop off,” the policeman 
grabbed his neck. 

William Miller, of Ben Lomond, was charged with 
“resisting arrest and refusing to leave.”’ After his release 


vere 


Miller told the Press that he became involved after he saw 
police officers ““dragging this kid along the ground. I yelled 
to them, ‘Hey that’s not cool. Someone pick him up.’ The 
next thing I knew this cop was pushing me back in my 
truck.” 

Miller contends that the officer slammed the car door on 
his leg as he was getting in. “ After I yelled at him, he jerked 
me out of the car and arrested me.” 

Santa Cruz Police Traffic Seargent George Kusanovic, 
estimated that between 150-200 cars were lined up on 
Mission St: The official police report estimated between 
300-350 cars. 

“This is the worst situation so far,” said Kusanovich. 
“Our phones have been ringing off the hook because of 
traffic problems.” He said that “public cooperation is the 
only way”’ to improve the situation, but if you can’t cure it, 
fire the energy chief.” 

Kusanovich warned that the owners and workers of the 
Texaco station would be arrested if they tried to open up 


again that day. The manager of the station was an equally © 


frustrated with the situation as the customers, some of 
whom had waited 3 hours. ““What can I do? I’m just working 
here to give people gas,” said manager Majid Alaee. 

Andy. Saberi, owner of the station-on Mission, is in a 
unique position regarding his monthly allocations. While 
most stations receive 80-85 percent of the amount of gas 
they sold last year, Saberi receives almost five times as 
much. 


Raising-consciousness on the gas lines 


a 
bf 74 aaa nS gh 3 N 


it: Paula Maracin 

He used to be a local distributor,” explains another 
Texaco dealer. “So he’s got a storage tank five times bigger - 
than anyone else. But instead of selling the gas to companies 
who buy at wholesale he is actually selling it back to 
himself.” 


Saberi and most of his employees are Iranian, and as they ~ 


explain it, most people think that is why they always have 
gas. “I just want to say this,” explained one employee, 
“Don’t blame us. People say ‘you are making trouble for 
us’, But you’ve got plenty of gas. It’s just that the rich get _ 
richer and the poor get poorer. People have to change it. 
They have to put the pressure on.” ; 
The weekend situation has put some pressure on Gover- 
nor Brown. As a result he wants to force half the stations 
effected by his odd-even scheme to remain open on 


’ weekends. He has ordered Energy Commision Chairperson 


Richard Maullin to draft regulations that would have the _ 
power of law, under the governor’s emergency procla- © 
mation, to accomplish this. Violators could be fined $500 
and jailed six months for breaking the regulations. 

Everyone in town agrees that the “gas shortage” is 
affecting business in the community. And everyone who 
has spent time in a gas line will agree that it is affecting 
individual temperment, especially on hot sunny days. It. 
seems also to be_a trend that everyone is faulting the oil 
companies, asserting that there really is no shortage to 
speak of. 


The wonderful world 
of student participation 


There are a number of approaches to student partici- 
pation in the governance of The University, and I will begin 
by enumerating some of the more popular approaches and 
the problems associated with each: 

1) Off the Regents. This is very appealing, as the regents 


Tepresent parental authority. Killing one’s parents is inad- 


visable, as it will certainly result in the interruption, if not 
complete loss, of those monthly checks which allow one to 
survive here at camp. The death of the regents carries with it 
no such unpleasant consequences. However, there is the 
problem of what to do with the bodies. They are going to 
smell. They could be pickled in formaldehyde and used for 
anatomy classes, byt they will still smell bad. Burial costs 
are exorbitant, and cremation involves a terrible fire hazard. 
2) “We, need, to, organize.” An admirable sentiment, 
but the things we do once we get organized are usually. 
‘boring, sometimes frightening, and on a few rare occasions 
‘useful or interesting. The ASUCs of the other campuses are 
populated largely with budding young bureaucrats, eager to 
learn the arcane ways of the university in the hope that they 


may soon turn pro. These people are sick, and should be 
helped, but they should be helped somewhere else, not here. 

3) Complete apathy. This is certainly the most popular 
approach, and I really don’t care enough to write anything 
about it. 

I advocate direct student participation in the goverance of . 
this university. Surprisingly, the avenues of this partici- ‘ 
pation are already open. Seats are available to students on 
most every academic senate committee at this campus, yet 
they often go unfilled because no one bothers to apply. The 
systemwide administration seeks student members on a 
number of its statewide committees, some insignificant, 
some powerful, yet here too positions go unfilled. Within a 
few weeks this campus will elect a new representative to the 
UC Student Body Presidents’ Council. It seems likely that 
only few glory seekers will enter the campaign, and the most 
opportunistic among them have the best chance of winning. 
If you doubt this cynical prediction, recall what happened in 
the last election. You suckers élected me. 

—Harry Fox 
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LOW COST 
Auto 
Insurance. 


— for College Students 
2 anc Youthful Drivers 


insurance 


427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


303 Water Street 
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California law requires landlords to maintain rental units 
in a sanitary and habitable condition. This “warranty of 
habitability” is what you are buying with every rent 
payment. 

What can you do to get repairs made? 

If your house is not completely habitable, California law 
provides you with certain repair remedies under California 
Civil Code 1941 & 1942. The obvious first step is to ask 
your landlord to make the needed repairs. Do it in writing. 
All of the remedies provided by law require a written 
request for repairs be made to the landlord first (sample 
letters can be obtained at the Off-Campus Housing Office). 
He or she must be allowed a reasonable period of time 
comply after receiving your request. Reasonable time will, 
of course, vary with the circumstances. During the winter a 
broken heater should be fixed within 3 days. But a rip in the 
screen might be. tolerated for as long as 30 days providing it 
does not pose a health or safety danger. 

If your formal letter does not remedy the problem you 
have some options. First, you may want to contact the 
County Department of Environmental Health or the City 
Building Inspection Department. It is best to go down to the 
Environmental Health Office and fill out a written com- 
plaint. They will send out an inspector to check any tenant’s 
complant regarding serious housing defects. If health and/or 
safety dangers exist, the inspector sents a letter to the 
landlord ordering completion of necessary repairs by a 
specified date. 

Depending on the extent of repairs needed you may want 
to exercise either the “repair and deduct” option of 
“witholding rent.” The California code provide tenants with 
the ability to make repairs themselves (or hire someone else 
to make them) and then deduct the cost from their rent 
payment under certain conditions. First, the tenant must 
make a written request to the landlord that the repairs be 
made and allow a reasonable time for the landlord to 
comply. The total cost of the repairs cannot exceed one 
month’s rent and the tenant must provide the landlord with 
written notice of the repairs made. This option'cannot be 
used.more than once in a 12 month period. 

Witholding rent is a powerful remedy when major repairs 
are needed and the cost exceeds the amount of a month’s 
rent. You are advised to consult with an attorney, however, 
before using this option. Only-a-few conditions legally 
warrant the withholding of rent. Some of these include: No 
heat; faulty plumbing; exposed or faulty wiring; major water 
leaks; broken floors; stairways .or railings which might pose 
a safety hazard; inadequate garbage disposal. 

You may withold all rent until the needed.repairs are 
made. First, however, you must notify the landlord in 
writing of the defects and give him or her reasonable time to 
correct the problem. If this reaonable time passes and 
repairs haven’t been made, you should notify your landlord 
writing that you intend to withhold rent until the repairs are 
made. You should place the withheld rent in a special trust 
account. This will show good faith on your part and insure 
the availability of those funds when they are eventually 
needed. 

Although you may withhold the entire rent pending the 
repairs, you will almost certainly have to pay back some 
part of it when the repairs are completed. The only 
exception is when the defects are of such magnitude as to 
make the premises totally useless—an obviously rare 
situation. When the repairs have been made you will have to 
pay back the unpaid rent less a portion of the rent allocated 
to the defect in your housing. In other words, if you were 
without heat for a month during winter ,what portion of that 
month’s rent should not have have to be paid because you 
did not have a completely habitable house for a month? Ten 
percent? Fifteen percent? Hopefully, you and your landlord 
can arrive at an agreeable amount. If not, legal action may 
be necessary and the court will decide. 

If your landlord starts eviction proceedings against you 
for non-payment of rent because you have either deducted 
repair costs of withheld rent, seek legal assistance immedia- 
tely. Since you have a legal right to use these remedies for a 
landlord’s breach of the implied warranty of habitability, 
the landlord has no right to evict you. If the attempt is made, 
your defense would be to explain the breach of habitability 
in the rental. 

a after repairs have been made your landlord decides to 

Continued on page 26. 


Not gonna take it anymore 


Dean Adams i is mad as hell 


by Adam Gardner 


Social Science Dean Bob Adams says he is angry and con- 
fused by charges of incompetence leveled at him in recent 
columns written by student Dan Golden in City on a Hill 
Press. Adams contends there is no evidence to support 
Golden’s characterization of him as a “power hungry” 
administrator, and he threatens legal action if more articles 
are published. 

“I’ve only met with this Golden character once before and 
he gave me no indication he felt this way. I don’t understand 
why he feels this way. I don’t understand the whole thing,” 
said Adams. 

“He has no evidence for his charges and if he continues 
along his present path he will be verging on defamation of 
my character and I may have to take legal action,” added 
Adams. 

Golden charged that Adams was a major influence in 
promoting the grade option and that he opposed and 
withheld funds from interdisciplinary studies. Golden also 
accused Adams of allowing psychology faculty a light 


‘sa$ I were the power 
hungry son of a bitch that 
Golden makes me out to be 
then I sure wouldn’t be a 
dean.” 


workload despite high student demand in that area. He also 
asserted that Adams has “crippled” the anthropology board 
by causing faculty members to resign. 

Adams admits the anthropology board has had trouble in 
the past, but he denies being the cause of the problem and 
indicates that these problems are being resolved. 

“Sometimes people don’t get along and sometimes 
problems develop, but these problems have not been as 
serious as people make out. It’s true the board has had some 
difficulty, but only two faculty are leaving and that’s an 
internal matter,” said Adams. He declined to discuss his 
relationship with the board, saying,“I think the board is 
happy now and I don’t want to re-open old wounds.” 

Anthropology Chairperson Stuart Schlegel disagrees 
with Golden and states that Adams has supported the 
anthropology board. 

“His contention that Adams has ‘crippled’ the board is a 
terribly untrue and unfair statement,” said Schlegel; who is 
resigning in June, 1980, citing personal reasons as the 
cause. ‘“‘Adams doesn’t play any role in my decision,” he 
said. Schlegel supported Adam’s contention that the anthr- 
opology board has managed to solve several problems 
which hampered it last year. 

Schlegel declined to be specific however, beyond saying, 
“it’s true that the board has managed to mend a lot of old 
wounds.” 

Supporting his statement that Golden has no evidence for 
his charges, Adams says he has not been approached by the 
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unidentified “friends” cited by Golden as sources for his 
accusations. 

“If there are board members who have problems let them 
put their complaints in writing and raise the issue within the 
division,” he said. 

Adams does not deny that there are dissenting faculty in 
his division, but this opposition, he states, is “part of the 


” 


‘*Given the nature of the decisions I have to make, I don’t 
expect everybody is going to love me. Sometimes I have to 
push an issue. If I didn’t, I wouldn’t be a good dean,” said 
Adams. 

Adams describes the psychology faculty workload as 
“tremendous,” denying Golden’s charge that the dean has 
limited student access to psychology by permitting light 
faculty workloads and establishing strict entrance guide- 
lines. 

“There were 700 majors in psychology with only 19 
faculty. I’ve busted my ass to get more faculty in there. Right 
now there are more majors here than at Berkeley,” said 
Adams. 

Adams states that the psychology board acted independ- 
ently in establishing the entrance prerequisite of five courses 
and a test. He also says he would recommend that ‘‘the 
board seriously think about their policy of closing the 
major’ because the present number of psychology majors 
has dropped from 700 to 500. 

Adams also states that social sciences is the only division 
which “has in writing what a faculty workload should be.” 
Faculty are expected to teach five courses or their equiv- 
alent each year, according to Adams. He points out that 
although the social sciences division has fewer faculty than 
the other divisions, more than half the students at UCSC 
major in the social sciences. 

Adams admits to having supported the grade option, but 
he contends he did so only because his faculty urged him to. 
Adams also says that as an administrator he had very little 
influence in its initial passage. 

The Academic Senate Committee on Undergraduate 
Curriculum Chairperson George Von der Muhll states that 
Adams did try to convince the committee to accept the grade 
option, but that Adams’ argument had little effect.“‘It was 
not until John Isbister (chairperson of the economics board) 
came before the committee with his more reasonable 
arguments that the committee decided to present the grade 
option,”’ said Von der Muhll. 

Adams also states he is a supporter of interdivisional 
studies and as evidence he cited his support of an interdiv- 
isional mixture of faculty in the colleges. ‘“The character- 
ization of me as a person who is opposed to interdivisional 
studies is simply fallacious. It was the chancellor who came 
up with the plan for a divisional mixture of faculty in the 
colleges and the senate ratified that plan with applause,” 
said Adams. Adams states he opposed the chancellor’s plan 
and that he is relieved faculty will now be relocated on a 
more interdivisional basis. Adams also claims he opposed 
efforts by Dean Helene Moglen to make Stevenson and 
Cowell strictly humanities colleges. “I believe in protecting 
the traditions that have worked. Stevenson and Cowell 
work. Moglen needed a certain amount of real-estate and 
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Secial Science Dean Bob Adams 


she came in with some new ideas, which is OK. She had- 
only been here for three months,” said Adams. 

In the present reorganization plan Adams is given 
administrative power over both Merrill and Stevenson. He: 
will make final recommendations to the chancellor regard- 
ing all aspects of the two colleges. Mhese will include 
personnel decisions (faculty promotion and hiring), budget 
allocations, and student services. Previous to the reorgan- 
ization plan the provosts of each college also reported to the 
chancellor on these matters. Adams will still administer the 
social sciences division. 

Adam stated that he does not “covet” the colleges and 
that he will only exercise his influence if the college “isn’t 
working.” 

“I view my relationship with the colleges asif the colleges 


were a fleet of aircraft carriers and I’m a Pentagon 


‘Sometimes I have to push 
an issue... If I didn’t I 
wouldn’t be a good dean.”’ 


commander. My Job ts to make sure they are on-going, solid, 


structures. If a college is working I don’t have to get involved 
in any of the intricate policy making decisions,” said 
Adams. 

Adams cited Stevenson as a college which he would not 
attempt to change. “They know what they’re doing and they 
don’t need me to meddle in their program.” Merrill 
however, will have a lot of new faculty next year, states 
Adams, which will change “the way it looks.” 

Adams also played down his present influence as dean 
stating: “If I were a power hungry son of a bitch in the valley 
that Golden makes me out to be then I sure wouldn’t be a 
dean.” 
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Fusion vs. Fission 


by Larry Sulky 


It would be an understatement to say that nuclear power 
is facing problems, particularly in light of the recent Three 
_Mile Island incident. That near-disaster pointed up many of 
the dangers of nuclear reactors themselves, to say nothing of 
the equally serious problem of nuclear waste disposal. 

But the phrase “nuclear power” as it is usually understood 
- holds an implicit assumption: nuclear fission is involved. 
- Among commercial nuclear plants this is so, but there exists 
a different nuclear power process, still in the experimental 
stage, called fusion. As a source of energy, fusion offers 
many advantages over fission, while avoiding fission’s most 
serious drawbacks, such as the production of radioactive 
wastes, the necessity of transporting radioactive fuel, and 
the chance of melt-downs and other “runaway” nuclear 
chain reactions. 

Some basic explanation is in order before a discussion of 
fusion research and the benefits of fusion power can begin. 

An atom is the smallest unit of a substance that still has all 
the physical properties of that substance. The atom consists 

of a central nucleus and a surrounding electronic shell, and 
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in nuclear reactions it is the nucleus that is involved. When a 
nucleus is split or two nuclei are fused together, energy is 
released. There may also be a release of individual neutrons 
or protons, which are the building blocks of all nuclei. 

In a nuclear reactor the energy released is used to heat 
water and make steam, which drives the turbines creating 
the electricity. 

_ Fission involves the splitting of large nuclei (which 

contain many neutrons and protons) such as uranium 
nuclei, into smaller nuclei. This splitting is usually achieved 
by bombarding the nuclei with fast neutrons, in somewhat 
the same manner that one throws baseballs at a stack of milk 
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fission the prize is energy, plus some extra neutrons and 
leftover nuclei. 

Fusion is, in a sense, the reverse process; small nuclei, 
such as those of hydrogen, are thrown together with so much 
force that they fuse together to form a larger nucleus and 
release some energy and a neutron or proton.Picture the 
baseball and milk bottle scene—backwards. Two milk 
bottles (small nuclei) leap up from the ground and crash 
together with a loud bang (energy), then throw a baseball 
(nuclear particle) out at you. 

These two nuclear proceses are similar in result; they 
both extract energy from nuclear reactions. But there the 
similarity ends. 

Fusion requires much more energy input than fission. 
This is its main drawback and the stumbling block so far for 
fusion research. The nuclei of the fusion fuel (occasionally 
hydrogen, usually its relatives deuterium and tritium) 
‘magnetically repel each other when they get too close to one 
another. The nuclei must therefore collide at extremely high 
speeds to ensure that the repelling force doesn’t push them 
apart before they can fuse. Approaches to solving this 
problem fall mainly into two categories: magnetic contain- 
ment fusion and laser fusion. 

In magnetic containment fusion the fusion fuel is heated 
to tremendously high temperatures by means of powerful 
electric currents. At 50 million degrees Fahrenheit, the 
fuel nuclei move so fast that they can overcome the 
repelling force and fuse. No physical container can hold 
such hot matter, though, so scientists use a strong magnetic 
field to prevent the fuel’s escape. The field completely 
~ surrounds the fuel and repels it in such a way that it stays 
inside the invisible boundary formed by the field. However, 
the field must be just the right shape (typically a donut- 
shape) to hold the fuel. Maintaining a properly-shaped field 
and achieving the necessary fuel temperatures in the first 
place present formidable engineering problems. 

The alternative approach of laser fusion has recieved 
somewhat less attention. It uses the tremendous energy of 
lasers to initiate fusion in tiny fuel pellets the size of grains of 
sand. 


bottles in a carnival. There one can win a kewpie doll; in “ 


In laser fusion experiments, a pellet is placed in a 
chamber where several laser pulses strike it simultaneously 
on all sides. The pulses are all the same strength and of very 
short duration: only one-billionth of a second. Surprisingly 
it is not the heat of the pulses, but their force as they strike 
the pellet, that causes the fuel to fuse. (It may be difficult to 
believe that light exerts a force on whatever it encounters, 
but that’s because the force of light from everyday objects, 
including the sun, is so small we don’t notice it. Powerful 
laser beams, however, can pack quite a punch.) The outer 
layers of the pellet explode under the onslaught of the 
pulses: this in turn forces an implosion (inward explosion) of 
the pellet’s core. The core is thus compressed to a small 
fraction of its original volume almost instantaneously, the 
nuclei are squeezed so close, so fast, that they fuse. The 
result is a mini-explosion, heard in the laboratory as a loud 


‘pop which releases usable energy. 


Unfortunately, while we have lasers powerful enough to 
make such a pellet fuse, we have to put more energy into the 
lasers to achieve fusion that we get from the fusion itself. In 
addition, the lasers take several minutes to warm up 
between pulses, so the energy release is sporadic. Finally, 
the laser’s alignment is delicate; the beams must all point 
with extreme accuracy, else the fuel pellets will not be hit 
with enough energy from the right directions to fuse. 
Engineers today can’t guarantee that all the lasers in a laser 
fusion plant would stay perfectly on target for the life of the 
plant. In short, our laser technology is not quite advanced 
enough to make laser fusion feasible. 

Still, research continues; the problems faced can be 
solved, given time and effost. According to fusion research- 
er Dr. David Dingee, of Battelle Pacific Northwest Labora- 


fied 
tory, we may expect to see practical application of fusion in 
25-40 years. 

But why bother? Is fusion research worth the trouble and 
expense, especially when the fission program is already well 
underway? True, fusion reactors are expected to provide 
energy to the consumer for as little as one-fourth the cost of 
fission reactor power, but Dr. Dingee notes that research 
and development might run to $50 billion. Development of 
advanced techniques in fission, on the other hand, would 
amount to perhaps $10-15 billion. In light of these costs, 
should we go ahead with development of another nuclear 
program? 

Yes. In fact, we should proceed with an eye to replacing 
fission plants with fusion. 

Let’s backtrack a bit. Nuclear power is appealing because 


_it is inherently a thousand times as efficient as chemical 


energy processes, such as burning. Lately however, nuclear 
power plant safety frequently has been called into question, 
and rightly so, as long as accidents like the one that occurred 
at Three Mile Island can take place. 

Furthermore, the problem of nuclear waste disposal, a 
necessary consequence of fission power, has not been 
solved. We do not have the means to ensure the containment 
of radioactive wastes for the thousands of years that the 


Is all nuclear power a demon in disguise’? 


wastes remain dangerous. Some states are so concerned 
about this problem that they have banned fission power 
development until a feasible method of permanent waste 
disposal has been developed. The fuels and wastes must 
also be transported great distances, so the chance of 
accidents in transit must be considered. 

Finally while uranium, fission’s radioctive fuel, is not yet 
scarce, it will become so after 30 years of steady mining. 
“Breeder” fission reactors, which produce almost as much 
fuel as they burn, could cut uranium consumption to a few 
percent of what it would be otherwise, but the fuel they 


produce is in a form that could be stolen and easily 
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‘fusion lacks a ‘broad base 
of industrial and public 
(and hence congressional) 
support.’ 99 


converted into bombs by any organization sufficiently 
motivated to do so. Breeder reactors also involve much 
more transportation of the lethally radioactive fuel. 

Fusion power would not suffer these disadvantages. A 
melt-down could not occur in a laser fusion plant, since as 
soon as the power is shut down, the whole fusion process 
would stop. In magnetic containment fusion a power 
shutdown would cause fuel temperatures to drop immedi- 
ately to easily managed levels. In fusion, the processes 
require a huge and continous influx of energy, so no 
“runaway” chain reactions are possible. 

The only waste product of fusion is a harmless, stable gas. 
Typical fusion processes use either deuterium or a deuterium- 
tritium mix for fuel. In fact, the pure deuterium reaction 
produces tritium for the other mix. Tritium is radioactive, 
but once it has been collected and has fused with deuterium, 
the final product is simply helium, which poses no environ- 
mental or biological hazards. 

Aside from the tritium, only the protective shielding 
around the core of the reactor would be radioactive, due to 
the nuclear particles that are ejected in the fusion process. 
The technology for controlling this radioactivity consists 
mainly of using the proper type and amount of shielding, and 
presents little in the way of engineering difficulty. 

There is no lack of fuel for fusion. The sea holds so much 
deuterium that we could run a full-scale fusion program for 
millions of years before making a noticeable dent in the fuel 
reserves. 

Theoretically, fusion holds many advantages over fission 
as an energy source; yet despite its strong selling points, 
funds for fusion research are not all they could be. Though 
the government’s 1979 budget for fusion research approaches 
$500 million, this represents virtually all of the funding, and 
it is relatively scanty. 

According to Dr. Dingee in Chemical and Engineering 
News (2/4/79), fusion lacks a “broad base of industrial and 
public (and hence Congressional) support. Because the time 
horizon for introducing fusion into the commercial electric 
utility system is so distant and the undertaking so costly, it is 
beyond the scope of industry to finance the fusion effort... This 
missing support leaves fusion quite vulnerable in the 
competition for energy (research and development) funds...” 

This reluctance to support fusion research is unfortunate, 
because fusion is an excellent long-term energy source. 
Widespread use of fission may stave off an energy crisis for 
the time being, but it will leave as our legacy to our children 
tons of radioactive waste that we don’t know how to contain 
properly. 

Fusion and fission—both are nuclear power, but they are 
very different in their implictions for our energy future. A 
non-breeder fission program can only be fueled for another 
40 or 50 years. A breeder program could endure for 
thousands of years,’ but the environment would suffer more, 
and the danger of nuclear proliferation would increase. 

And then there is fusion—clean, efficient, and so long- 
lasting that the fission program’s expected lifetime is but a 
wink of an eye in comparison. 

Think about it the next time you're at a carnival, 
throwing baseballs at milk bottles. 


Rotkin and Van Allen 
Who are these powers that be? 


by Deck Hazen 


Last March, progressives Bruce Van Allen and Michael 
Rotkin surprised many people by winning seats on the 
Santa Cruz City Council. In fact, they took more votes 
than any of the 19 candidates, including long time 
incumbents. One of their first moves in office was changing 
their name tags to read, ‘Courcilmember” rather than 
“Councilman.” Both have remained active trying to put 
their own brand of politics into action in city government 
as they reveal in this exclusive City On A Hill interview. 

CHP: Why did you run for office, and what do you think 
you can accomplish in the long and short runs? 

Rotkin: I ran for office because I think it’s a logical 
extension of mass work that’s going on. Particularly in the 
Westside Neighbors struggle for a health center and to build 
their neighborhood group. Beyond that, it’s a question of 
whether the left can build a credible alternative presence. 

We didn’t run because we thought that, from the city 
council, we could deliver a better life to people. The main 
point was to use the city council to extend Struggles that 
already have a community base. 

For example, if we (the progressive candidates) had 
gained a majority, we could have extended the struggle of 
the Westside Neighbors for a health care center on the west 
side of Santa Cruz. I don’t believe that I could deliver a 
health care center to the people on the west side. But I can 
be helpful to that community group so it can organize, fight: 
for the health center, seek federal funding, build the 
community base to secure long term funding, etc. 

CHP: In what way? 

Rotkin: Well, first of all, in order to get federal money you 
have to be able to demonstrate that you have local support, 
and the federal government doesn’t tend to recognize local 
community groups as local support—they recognize city 
councils, county boards of superviscrs, local health systems 
and agencies, etc. It made a difference that I was able to talk 
with the person that just bought the old clinic—as a city 
council member—to tell him that the Westside neighbors 
were going to make a bid for the Center. 


ex Photo credit: Paula 

In our long range view, obviously it would be better if a 
group of neighbors did in fact carry out those kinds of tasks, 
but as an interim program, its clear that we can make use of 
the City Council, both its prestige and its small amounts of 
available money, to get things going. 

This ties in to our longer range view of socialism. Its not a 
system where the government delivers things to people, but- 
a system where the government helps people organize so 
they can meet their own needs. In that regard we differ from 
the “progressive” council members who may vote with us 
on various issues. It’s our responsibility to tie the issues 
together to some kind of a mass movement for socialism. 

Van Allen: There was some question during the camp- 
aign about whether we would identify ourselves as socialists 
or not, and I think that problem arises precisely because 
socialism has such a bad reputation in this country. If we’re 
going to turn that around we have to be credible, we have to 
care about our community. 

CHP: Does that include the business community? 
Rotkin: It’s not like we’re out to “get’’ business, it’s just a 
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matter of understanding that “what’s good for business,” 
isn’t necessarily what’s good for the community. If there are 
ways to necessarily what’s good for the community. If there 
are ways to help the business community of Santa Cruz that 
do not come at the expense of the people, I will certainly 
support them. More often than not, however, I think we’re 
going to see that those interests are in some conflict. 
CHP: Is there not a danger in building ameliorative 


kinds of politics? Doesn't it give more credibility to the 
State? 


Rotkin: You always face the danger of co-optation, but 
again. it’s an educational question. The fear is that every 
victory you win is a victory for the State—that’s how the 
Vietnam war ended—eventually our victory had to be 
translated into legislative action. The legislature didn’t end 
the war, but we can say that their withholding funds was the 
necessary kind of translation that our struggles will have to 
undergo—some kind of mediation through the State, be- 
cause that’s where the power lies, ultimately. 

Van Allen: At a local level, and with, Say, environmental 
and land use issues, what we’re going to have to do over the 
next four years is promote a vision that says that land use 
problems are problems related to the basic question of who 
controls the community. é 

The point is to make it clear that the way things are now is 


not the only way that things can be—that in fact there are | 


different ways of organizing property—superior systems. 
CHP: Do you think you could ever convince the land- 
owners and real estate people of the merits of that 
proposition? . 
Van Allen: No, but I think we can convince a lot of other 


people. And I think we can show people how the private ° 


ownership of land, and the benefits .land-owners make off 
their land, comes at the expense of other people. 

CHP: But you made that statement at a forum sponsor- 
ed by the local real estate board. 

Van Allen: I didn’t make that statement to the real estate 
board to get votes, I did it because it was the best forum for 
that kind of statement. We don’t just talk about socialism 

when we talk to the students. There is an importance in what 
we are doing to give a reality and a legitimacy to a kind of 
revolutionary vision. 

I became a socialist-feminist as a result of my community 
work, and because of my personal contacts with feminism. I 
had always been put off by dogmatic sectarian socialists and 
communists, and it was the rise of socialist-feminism that 
helped to make the whole thing real to me, that made me feel 
OK in doing it. 

CHP: But did that experience and validation come out 
of your community work, or did it come from the State? 
Which arena do you think is most valuable? 

Van Allen: To me, local government is the place where 
those experiences come together. 

Rotkin: For me, running for city council is about the last 
thing I wanted to do, but for us in Santa Cruz, the question is 
one of what makes sense for our organization to do. 
Because of the things we were doing in NAM (the New 
American Movement) and in the Westside Neighbors, it 
simply made sense to run someone in the election. And 
because I had been doing local organizing work in Santa 
Cruz for the past ten years, it just made sense for me to be 
the candidate. 

It’s not an either/or choice—if our work in the Westside 
Neighbors continues, somebody would have to run in two 
years, It’s an organizational necessity—it’s the logic of the 
situation. 

CHP: But doesn’t that imply that the State has a 
transitional quality—that it has the capacity to transform 
itself from a capitalist institution to a non-capitalist 
institution? 

Rotkin: Not by itself. In fact it is a very contradictory 
institution which because it reflects the actual balance of 
classs power, means that right now it is hegemonically run. 
It represents the fact that the working class is disorganized, 
that it has limited consciousness, etc., and that the capitalist 
class is very well organized, has all the power and controls 
the major institutions. 

The State isn’t neutral, its clearly a class State that 
reflects the fact that this is a capitalist society, and its only 
through grassroots struggle that any major shift in that 
reality can occur. That struggle has to occur both inside and 
outside the State (electoral political) arena. 
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There is a need to build mass movements that are not 
simply electoral—you have to work on both levels at once. 
The Westside Neighbors, for example, should not become 
an electoral group in Santa Cruz—they have to maintain 
their autonomy and be involved in neighborhood issues, and 
not come running to the city council every time they want 
something, or think that the only thing they can do now is 
start working for the next election, - : 

At the same time, they can’t ignore an election, when the 
result of that election is going to directly affect programs 
that they are interested in resolving. I can see ignoring some 
elections, but when push comes to shove, the State has the 
resources and it’s going to take some kind of electoral work 
to get those resources. 


Bruce Van Allen 


CHP: How then does your election fit into that larger 
struggle for State power? 

Rotkin: The movement is going to have real uneven 
development. We’re not going to get to socialism-by adding 
two city council members and then three, etc. Or that we 
have three cities in the country and then we’ll have five, etc. 
If we try to move ahead on that level, we’re all going to be 
dead before we see socialism in one sewer—it just doesn’t 
work that way—it’s not an additive process. 

Things sit at a certain level now, and there will be some 
quantitative changes in the future; more socialist city 
councils, more rent control, people will be a little more 
willing to attack private property rights where there is an 
obvious conflict with the needs of the community, and so 
forth. But when that accumulates to a certain level, there 
will be a qualititative leap. People will look around and say 
“my god, socialism’s not an absurd idea.” Things will 
suddenly go “‘boom”’ and it will all happen very quickly in a 
lot of different places. 

CHP: Do you feel comfortable with your roll on the city 
council? 

Rotkin: No more comfortable than I feel with any other 
kind of organizing work. We always have to ask “are we 
doing enough?, are we doing too much?.”’ It would be real 
easy to fall into a pattern of simply responding to the issues 
that come before us. 


CHP: In that regard, to what degree do you find that | 


you have to “back off” from radical conclusions abolut 
capitalism and class domination in favor or talking about 
zoning regualtions or similarly limited kinds of issues? 

Rotkin: Well first off, you have to deal with both levels, 
and secondly, that’s not the kind of question you can answer 
as an individual. Any socialist organization is going to have 
to deal with it as a political question. 

Rent control, for example, is not a revolutionary pro- 
gram, it’s a reform program. The task is to see how rent 
control can connect with a broader struggle for socialism. 
There is no abstract resolution to the problem, you have to 
analyze the balance of class forces, the level of people’s 
consciousness, to figure out exactly what you can do—what 
you can Say in your speeches, or print in your leaflets that 
will actually speak to people where they are right now— and 
perhaps one step ahead. 
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EDITORIAL 
Who defines “quality”? 


We have said repeatedly that the City on a Hill cover of April 19 was a 
mistake—we don’t want Marilyn Liddicoat to be assassinated, we don’t 
endorse violence, we are not “‘professional terrorists.” 

Our mistake was not in advocating violence—our mistake was in 
running a cover that some people have interpreted as advocating violence. 

True, we must bear most of the responsibility for that misrepresentation, 
but it is becoming increasingly clear to us that some forces within: the 
community and the campus administration have seized upon our artistic 


- error and are now exploiting it for purposes that bear little relation to the 
_Liddicoat cover. 


We now learn that the chancellor is proposing the establishment of a 
commission to “review the whole relationship of City on a Hill Press to 
UCSC.” 

Several aspects of this issue stand out. It is a fact that there is now a 
political struggle going on in Santa Cruz. It involves Marilyn Liddicoat’s 
recall and rumors of her future political ambitions: it involves a resentment 
(from certain sectors of the county) for the campus and its politics as 
reflected in the pages of City on a Hill. 


There is also a political struggle on this campus which is loosely tied to 


the chancellor’s reforms—and the more or less consistent CHP criticism 
of the grade option and much of the proposed reorganization. 
The mandate of this commision is to ““make recommendations to 


improve the quality” of CHP. What does the administration mean by . 


“quality?” Quality is of course a subjective term. This year, the Press 
was presented the general excellence award from the Intercollegiate Press 


Association. Last year, a poll of students displayed that 85% ofthe UCSC . 


student body 98 tie the Press; to us, “quality” is a word better defined by 


the students o 


administration, stimulated by an incident now four weeks old, is attempt- 
ing to set forth its own definition of student newspaper quality. 


PROTECT YOUR 
FREEDOM 


Dear Editor, 

Stick to your guns City on a Hill! The 
hypocrites who pretend to defend freedom 
and then attack you this year for a cover 
graphic that received not one iota of 
criticism last year (taking aim at Phil 
Baldwin) have shown their true McCarthy- 
ite colors. 

In the last year City on a Hill has come 
to be by far the best college newspaper I 
have ever seen. Your sophisticated news 
coverage and creative prose distinguish 
you from the infantile (and superficial) 
fused to deal with them, and many Arab 
Davis Aggie. As a reward for your inova- 
tion you will no doubt continue to be 
attacked by those who prefer your unstim- 
ulating (and innocuous) counterparts at 
other colleges. You have come a long way 
CHP, keep it up! 

Sincerely, 
Susanne Kibak 


Oakes College 
P.S. Is it true that the chancellor is reinstat- 


ing HUAC to “review” the “relationship” 
. between the Press and the administration? 


PROFESSIONAL 
PLAGIARIST 


Dear Editor, 


Your recent review of Manhattan was 
an inadequate—awful, really—review of 
an excellent film. But worse, some of its 
few intelligent comments had arrived in the 


nail the week before—in The New Yorker. 


For example, compare “Harlem is invi- 
sible, as if it had been covered by a massive 
red carpet from the Waldorf-Astoria” 
(CHP). Coincidence? Or “Gordon Willis... 
seems to have joined Keaton in what could 
be considered the Woody Allen Repertory 
Company’”’ (CHP). Coincidence? 


In the same issue, the CHP reports that 
the Chancellor seeks the “development of 
a sense of the standard of taste and ethics 
of the journalistic profession” here. Edit- 
ing out such “coincidences” might be a 
good way for the CHP itself to begin. 


Louise Newberry 


NECESSARY 
CRITICISM 


Dear Editor, 

As one who basically would be support- 
ive of the University and its attempt of free 
and creative expression, I have to be 
critical. There are some things I find 
concerning me as I have been reading City 
ona Hill these past few weeks. I find the 
quality of balanced reporting sorely lack- 
ing; there is a void of mellowed and 
reflective thinking displayed in your news- 
paper. In your current controversy con- 
cerning your coverage of Supervisor Liddi- 
coat, you appear to be exceedingly defens- 
ive, 

It is unfortunate to read a supposedly 
literate university paper placed so far out 
on a limb, especially when you are in a 
setting with so many chain saws. If you 
plan to live in a mixed community and hold 


this campus. What ‘bothers us most, then, is that the : 


a position of respect, it is incumbent upon 


_ you to be more balanced in the presenta- 


tion of the news. 

Please try to become more positive and 
viable so as to strengthen the position of 
the University and its voice. We do not 
need a discredited press from the Univer- 
sity. Here’s to more effective journalism. 

Sincerely, 
Patricia McBain 


PICKING UP THE 
PIECES 


Dear Editor, 
This is a personal invitation for Andrew 
Galloway to attend a meeting of the Invi- 


sible Workshop to introduce him to the art _ 
of theatre. The ignorance and irresponsible 


attitude he displayed in his “review” evokes 
a compassion in me to plant a seed of 
journalism in his arid mind that may'in a 
few years sprout a literate word. 

I am referring specifically to his attend- 
ing our Friday night show and thinking it 
was a play. Pieces is merely a synonym for 
lots of different theatre presented to the 
community. I would like the rest of your 
editorial staff; particularly the Arts editor, 
to realize fully the impact and influence 
you project at the community. 

Allowing a closed minded individual to 
gesticulate some unanswered need in his 
own unbalanced ego is not the function of a 
newspaper. It is merely closing the minds 
of many readers’ who would otherwise 
grasp the opportunity they have to see 
things for themselves. 

Referring again to Mr. Galloway’s kin- 
dling, the purpose of theatre is no different 
than the purpose of any one: trying to 
communicate. We are to serve. 

Thank you, 
Paul Philipson 


GOOD GUYS OR BAD 
~ GUYS? 


Dear Editor, 

The short piece in last week’s News on 
the March’on how the Chronicle referred 
to a Palestinian refugee camp as a ‘“‘Terror- 
ist Camp” struck something in me. 

A two thousand year old religious strug- 
gle, when combined with 20th Century 
super-power politics, makes for a volatile, 
complex political problem. The mainstream 
American press has tried valiantly over the 
years to simplify the Middle East situation 
for us, supplying us with “good guys” and 


“bad guys” so we can pick sides and feel 
smugly confident that what we are doing is 
the “right” thing. Only in very recent years 
has there been official recognition in this 
country that Palestinians are not all terror- 
ists, that they are men, women and chil- 
dren whom the world has seemingly forgot- 
ten. There is still virtually no differentation 
among the various political factions within 
the Palestinian movement. Israel has re- 
fused to deal with them, and many Arab 
states have done likewise. We need to ask 
“ourselves, “what does it take to drive a 
person to terrorism?” Desperation in the 
face is a seemingly uncaring world is a 
pretty difficult thing to live with. Read The 
Disinherited by Fahmi for a personal 
’ account of what it means to be a Palestinian. 
Undoubtedly, some outraged reader is 
going to write a letter explaining to the 
Press that the Palestinian people are not 
refugees, and that those dirty terrorists 
deserve everything those American-made 
fighter jets can give ’em. To this dutraged 
reader I say, we must be critical of all 
participants in the Middle East struggle. 
There are no easy answers. 
Thank You, 
Paul Glickman 


CHP FOR YOU & ME 


Dear Editor, 

What is this, Trash City On A Hill 
Month, or something? 

I, of course, can only speak for myself 
but I do know that most of us at the Phoenix 
think you put out a fine newspaper—a bit 
off the wall yet always refreshing. 

Despite the fact that many of us were put 
off by the tasteless Liddicoat cover, the 
issue seems to have been blown way out of 
proportion. Newspapers are run by human 
beings and oversights are-inevitable. I’m 
sure there’s no newspaper in the nation or 
the world which does not contain some 
kind of mistake in every issue. It seems good 
and proper that you admitted to your 
mistake so readily and publicly apologized. 
It is unfortunate certain members of the 
community are too stubborn to accept your 
humble bows. 

I think the activity the cover graphic has 
mustered against you, including some threats 
from the university administration, de- 
monstrate the paper’s popularity. There 
would not be so much shouting if City On 
A Hill was not the widely read newspaper 
it is today. 

Retain your student-based autonomy 
CHP; it gives you life. 

Best, 
Cliff Welch 
the Phoenix 


Photography— 
Transformed Reality 


‘Visual images produced through film make up a great part of our daily 
lives. We read books, watch television, and most of us create our own 
photographic records of friends, events, or places to which we have traveled. 
These images provide information which assists our learning, shows us the 
activities of another place and time, or activates our memory. But, more 

‘than that, photographs can create a feeling—a mood. 

The infinite possibilities of moods to be created on film (and re-created 
when we later view the photograph) present us with a challenge to preserve 
them; to transform the reality of some moment which is past at the moment 
we actuate the shutter. Through the use of light and film we are able to select 
and redefine what we see and frame a piece of our reality, whether or not the 


X 
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resultant image will be important or trivial to those who view it. The result is, 5 

Lis as Susan Sontag states in On Photography, “a neat slice of time.” 
yr Evaluation of a photograph is another matter. It is a very subjective } 
il- ‘situation. The medium is singularly personal. Results of images produced 
rt appeal to different viewers in vastly different ways. Qualitative judgement is 
tie not as readily or easily exereised within the medium of photography. 
in Standards of technical quality are much more easily recognizable and 
a easier to assess. Much of the basis for aesthetic judgement is based on the if 
i “appeal the work holds for its viewer—whether or not it is interesting. + 
+ To find that a particular photograph is interesting often means the 
he photograph displays a scene familiar to the viewer, or suggests a mood the 

a viewer has known. If it reinforces the viewer's reality or intensifies the~ 
he ‘grandeur of a scene, more viewers are likely to find that they think it is a 
al “good” photograph. ! 
in. Those photographs that are disturbing, or that present a distorted or & 
is surreal view, may not be as easily affirmed as “good” photography by a wide iB 
ne audience, but it is this method of working with the camera and film that 
. furthers its potential document or record of the familiar. i 
ie In this issue we have reproduced some prints of photographs taken by ‘ 
a UCSC students. We hope you will find these pieces of “transformed reality” * 
all to be of interest, for whatever reasons you bring to them as the viewer. ; 
le. —s me —by Lois Nelson 
u, David Nesbit 
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: Kristen Jacobsen 


We enjoy photography as 
much as you do.....stop by 
and let’s talk about it. 


OLR LE I 


Paula Maracin 


WEBBER’S PHOTO SHOPS 
60 Rancho Del Mar, Aptos 
1396 Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz 


eit. ees , Jeff Miller 
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David Nesbit 


Images transfix. Images anesthetize. An event known 

through photographs certainly becomes more real than it 

‘ would have been if one had never seen the photographs— 
; thin of the Vietnam War. (For a counter-example, think of 
i the Gulag Archipelago, of which we have.no photographs.) 
—Susan Sontag 


i Yuriy Siwilop 


A great photograph is full expression of what one feels 
about what is being photographed in the deepest sense, 
and is, thereby, a true expression of what one feels about 
life in its entirety. 

—Ansel Adams 


ANNOUNGING first arrival 


of KODAK'S newest Ektachrome papers 
for BRILLIANT, SHARP PRINTS FROM 
SLIDES. Must be seen to be appreciated! 


SALON SHOWING ON NOW. 


Yuriy Siwilop ee eee 


Also remember, we run slide duplicates 


every Saturday— 
“DUPLICATES AS GOOD AS THE ORIGINAL, OR 
BETTER” 


1, Aerco 


CUSTOM COLOR LAB 
918 Soquel Ave 
Santa Cruz 


“{ 


Dea Jensen FREE PARKING AT OUR DOOR 
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If a photograph is to communicate its subject in all its 
intensity, the relationship of form must be rigorously 
established. Photography implies the recognition of a 
rhythm in the world of real things. What the eye does is to 
find and focus on the particular subject within the mass of 
reality; what the camera does is simply to register upon 
the film the decision made by the eye. 

—Henri Cartier-Bresson 


Te Golez 
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Franz Lanting 


Franz Lanting 


The camera makes reality atomic, manageable, and 
opaque. It is a view of the world which denies inter 
connectedness, continuity, but which confers on each 
moment the character of a mystery. Any photograph has 
multiple meanings; indeed, to see something in the form of a 
photograph is to encounter a potential object of fascination. 

Susan Sontag. 


. Franz Lanting 


‘Yuriy Siwilop 


Yuriy Siwilop 
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Robert Kanes 


OUR FILM SALE 

PRICES ARE 
SO LOW... 

THEY'LL MAKE 


FUNNY SUMMER DAYS AHEAD! AND CHECK OUR 
PHOTOFINISHING/FILM PACKAGE DEAL TO SAVE 
EVEN MORE. 


@OOOSCSCOHSOSHOESCOSHROROHROOSHHOAOSSOS- 


& e 
; PHOTO =; 
: CENTERS : 
: 
® 1330 MISSION ST. 1855 41ST AVE. ® 
hd SANTA CRUZ & CAPITOLA MALL e 
: 426-8515 475-3112 
@ 


Photography is the only “language” understood in all 
parts of the world, and bridging all nations and cultures, it 
links the family of man. Independent of political influence— 
where people are free—it reflects truthfully- life and 
events, allows to share in the hopes and despair of others, 
and. illuminates political and social conditions. We 
become the eye-witness of the humanity and: inhumanity 
of mankind... ae 

—Helmut Gernsheim 


Robert Kanes 


—— 


Kodak IBM BOND | TEXAS -INSTRUMENTS | [¢ >—. UT: 7 
PRODUCTS ® QUALITY SHARP-CANNON | ee » 2 Ing | 
YOU SHUTTER! : |: Feecesnc \swme SO.) “sxisuusrons® "SET 
Cee @ CAMERA @ NO MINIMUM Cash Discount || ~~ ~~) /# "-, 
COME IN AND STOCK UP NOW FOR THOSE SUNNY, Cash Discount SAVINGS SAVINGS! ee ee ak 


521 
FRONT STREET 


DOWNTOWN 


CA ~~] 
=) PHONE 
\ 425-1991 


L 


Poor Richard's 


Almanac 


OFFICE SUPPLY EQUIPMENT FURNITURE 
PHOTO DRAFTING ARTS. - 


A BICYCLE CAN BE A HOME... 


when you have well-designed, 
solidly~made equipment. Come in 
© see our selection of fine tourin 
gear: panniers, handlebar bags oP 
racks by Eclipse, touring tires 
from Specialized Bicycle Imports. 
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Photography is a system of visual editing. At bottom, it 
is a matter of surrounding with a frame a portion of one’s 
cone of vision, while standing in the right place at the right 


time. Like chess, or writing, it is a matter of choosing from — 


among given possibilities, but in the case of photography 
the number of possibilities is not finite but infinite. 
—John Szarkowski 


Alex Lockfeld 


Kelly Anderson ae Kelly Anderson 


“THE BEST COLOR PROCESSING IS 
CLOSER THAN YOU THINK!” 
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Sandylan Anderson 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LABORATORY 


Prints from slides 

Color Prints from Negatives 

Black/White 

Professional Services 

Proofing 

Copies & Restorations 

Rush Services re 

Type “R” Specialists— 
Color Internegatives 


475-6686 


2853 Park Ave., Soquel, CA 95073 
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TH CENTER 
CAR 
APPOINTMENTS 
including health exam: 
Pap tests, breast exam, VD tests, 


ATTENTION all graduating Seniors, and 


_not returning to UCSC for the Fall Quarter!!! 
f you have received loans (including your Ed. Fee 
Deferment Loan which was applied to your registra- 


OLD UNCLE 
GAYLORD’S 


OLD-FASHIONED ICE CREAM 


Call 427-3500 for info. & app't. 
D d pt 250 S 


se SANTA CRUZ *% PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


tion fees) at any time during your attendance at UCSC, “We're Stump 
. you are required to have an EXIT INTERVIEW at the or the What. does LOTUS CREAM 
Student Loan Office, Room 302, Applied Sciences | | Coming Revolution , 


taste like? 

Lotus Cream is a unique blend of 
lemon and almond; some people 
say it tastes like sherbet, some say 
lemon meringue, 

There’s really nothing quite 


' in Higher 


- Building. Failure to do so will result in a HOLD being _ 
: Consciousness! 


f- placed on your transcripts, records, and future 
é ; : egistration. 
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| @re read by the 
$ be to reach. 
ie Elizabeth » Clare Prophet ; 2 
: 30% REWARD! Come Hear the 9 
FOR SAVING GAS Chelas of Guru Ma! 
: SHOW YOUR BICYCLE REDISCOVER the power | Us ta OU 
e OR BUS PASS FOR of God within you through : 
“4 A 30% DISCOUNT. eee Bee ee ee re : 
% 7 dom applied tothe new age.| | BOULANGERIE AND RESTAURANT 
4 to balance 
: your karma-tactisie ty your 118 Locust Street, Santa Cruz 423/5600 
poly ie Fi : lunch: Tuesday-Friday ‘ 
| with music and meditations dinner: Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
4 to uniook your creative 
a agen a Wednesday Night Dinners: 
a to a lecture, movie, Linguine Napolitan 
ae and slide show Light tomato sauce with mushrooms (MeatleSs).............ccccccccsccccscescesesseeseevesee $5.00 
- : MAY 22 ‘Linguine Bolognese 
4 Tues. 7:00 pm OY OE Fos ect vo wise ve eavatsee es $6.00 
nia . | Santa Cruz W *s Club j i 
i: ok uae ebcicldss a la Vongole 
ot — Soeaker. Gene.V ‘as uce with clams Sse ab desi uaa ea oxpou bscs na naads eta sosiateusedanresio ad rE $6.00 
: ) «IG; : Chela of Guru Ma POER ON er MAW Yosh oa mtee Ml ada geld ek $5.00 
BY | | Call (408) 427-0725 Dinners Include: Salad, Fresh Bread, 1 glass house wine, 
gq : es Garden Mall, Santa Cruz No Admission Charge Coffee, Gelato. Meatball Sandwich with Salad only $3.50 
3 PANO OPAMNO-O, sun 12S J | Sorority sent mene | PLUS—a nightly special 7 


INTERNSHIP IN 


Set Be 
oP" BOOK NOW 
SACRAMENTO 


© for Summer 
We have flights from Oakland to: 


% gp London §=—S—Frankfurt Paris WITH THE STUDENT LOBBY 
J Madrid Zurich é Newark —8 Weeks in July & Au gust 
S mm, “ume gemme, || —Housing Provided 
a insta | | —~Work on Student-Related Leg- 
| ee WO SERVICE CHARGE at TRIP & ae islation & Issues. | 
= Your gas & time are precious so CALL US FIRST; we'll make a travel 
= counseling appointment (no charge) or mail you our brochure. | 
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APPLICATIONS AVAILABLE IN STU- 
DENT LOBBY MAILBOX IN CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES, ABOVE WHOLE EARTH 
Restaurant. Deadline to Apply: May 21. 


age he 


| ‘Tripg Travel 
Planning Compa: 


#30 Old Sash Mill 
Open 7 days 


425-7822 | 


Students divest in South Africa 


_ by Trish Glassey and Ben Slay 


A proposal to grant student control of student activities 
fees is sitting on Chancellor Sinsheimer’s desk. In the wake 
of moves by student governments at other UC campuses to 
pull their bank accounts out of banks supporting the racist 
apartheid system in South Africa, this proposal would 
provide student governments at the colleges with the power 
to decide how student monies should be invested and spent. 

“UC San Diego recently took funds out of the Bank of 
America and othe UC campuses have or are moving in that 
direction,” says Scott McNamara of the Student Lobby, 
“We are going to make a similar statement here.” 

While students at other campuses are reinvesting their 
funds in credit unions, local banks and other financial 
institutions with more progressive business practices, 
UCSC students have learned the University places their 
fees in Bank of America and Wells Fargo banks. 

Moreover, the college membership fees that are not 
allocated by the college student councils are placed in 
“prior accounts” which in turn are placed in the Univer- 
sity’s “short-term investment fund.” Administered by the 
UC Treasurer’s Office, this fund is a pool of monies 
invested on a short term basis in order to earn a return before 
they have to be used. According to sources in the Treaurer’s 
Office, at any given moment, stocks issued by US corpora- 
tions like Ford, IBM, etc. are included in the pool. This 


Gay health 
meets straight 


by Richard Beilke 
and Anna Greenleaf 


The Gay Health Guide, by Robert Rowan, M.D., and Paul 
Gillette, Ph.D. (Little, Brown, & Co. 1978. Reserve Desk 
McHenry Library.) 


Subtitled ‘“‘A Complete Medical Reference for Homosex- 
ually Active Men and Women,” the Guide is the first book 
ever co-authored by a physician to address a comprehensive 
range of gay health concerns. Robert Rowan is associate 
Professor of urology and a practicing urologist, and the 
resource book he has co-written is impressive in organiza- 
tion, readability, and scope. 

Besides the main body of the book, containing categories of 
Straight”, clearly violates the professional ethic of informed 
are chapters dealing with gay preventative medicine 


Book Review 

re ee aoe a ee 
sexual injuries, sexual problems, and sexual stimulants. 
Appendices supply further information, including a list of 
gay health clinics in the U.S. A typical chapter is organized 
into an accessible, question/answer paragraph form. 

Dr. Ruth Frary, chief campus physician at UCSC, says 
the Gay Health Guide is “a really good book, long overdue 
and comprehensive.” Dr. Frary is concerned, for example, 
that gay students become aware of health risks involved in 
visiting gay baths, where hepatitis and other diseases have a 
relatively high transmission rate. 

Unfortunately, the book does have serious problems. 
First apparent, perhaps, is the lack of attention to lesbians’ 
health problems. According to Frary, “the information on 
the female diseases is limited.” 

There is also a tendency to advocate home remedies for 
the women’s illnesses, though not the men’s, that contributes 
to a suspicion that the authors, in the grand old tradition of 
American medicine, take the “complaints and disorders” of 
women less seriously; unfortunately the complete lack of 
reference to lesbians in whole chapters such as “Gay 
Preventive Medicine” and “Sexual Injuries’, and the 
patronizing tone taken towards them in the psychologically- 
oriented chapters confirms this. 


amounts to defacto student investment in apartheid, since 
these corporations are instrumental in supporting the racist 
social system of South Africa. 

As of April 25, the prior accounts consisted of over 
$42,000, a small part of a fund that totals upward of $400 
million. While the 1 1% of return the University makes from 
the student monies is returned to UCSC, the total return 
interestingly is in danger of falling below the minimum 
necessary to stay in the pool. 

Realizing this, the Student Lobby has embarked on a 
campaign for student control of the college membership fee. 
“We've adopted a two-part strategy,” says Scott McNam- 
ara of the Student Lobby. “We’ve taken our case to the 
students and we’ve convinced the administration of the 
necessity for greater student control.” 

Former Chancellor Dean McHenry issued guidelines in 
1969 for the use of the college membership fee. These 
guidelines vested control in the hands of the college 
provosts. Chancellor Sinsheimer has received proposed 
amenaments put together by the Student Lobby that would 
change those guidelines. They now sit on his desk while he 
awaits further “‘input.” 

‘‘At bottom, the issue here is whether UCSC students will 
have the same amount of control over their fees as do 
students at the other campuses,’’ McNamara says, ““Deny- 
ing us this control, and using these fees to support the racist 
policies of South Africa is intolerable. This has got to 
change.” 


doctor 


identified; Frary believes there should have been co- 
authorship with a lesbian gynecologist or urologist. 

Another omission is the failure to mention that gay or 
bisexual men must ask when undergoing a V D exam to 
have specimens taken from the rectum and throat in order to 
test for gonorrhea in these areas which are not routinely 
tested for the infection. 

The worst problem, however, is that Paul Gillette, co- 
author and psychologist, irresponsibly pushes conversion 
therapies aimed at turning unhappy homosexuals into 
happy heterosexuals. Gillette’s Chapter 23, entitled “Going 
Straight”, clearly violates the professional ethic of informed 
consent. Information that challenges the necessity or desir- 
ability of conversion therapies is never presented, although 
at least one local psychiatrist attributes a ‘“‘time-bomb” 
effect to homosexual-to-heterosexual conversions. 

One important fact withheld from readers is that neither 
the American Psychiatric Association nor Gillette’s own 
American Psychological Association considers homosexu- 


150 years ago. Commenting on the Conscription Bill of 


DEBATE THE DRAFT 
AT COWELL 


On Friday, at 1:00 in the Cowell Courtyard, the UCSC 
Forum Committee is sponsoring a debate on the draft. This 
debate comes a day before Armed Services Day, a day 
before the nation-wide rallies against the.draft. Education Pro- 
fessor Art Pearl will be debating John Kohler, an aide from 
Congressman Pete McCloskey’s office. McCloskey (R- 
Palo Alto) is sponsoring a bill entitled “National Youth 
Services Act.” This act would require registration of all 17 
year olds within ten days of their birthday for possible future 
conscription, and a choice of involuntary service in one of 
the Peace Corps or similar-civilian service corps proposed 
by the bill, or a lottery which would select the necessary 
number of individuals to fulfill the quotas of the various 
armed services. McCloskey is offering this bill as an 
alternative to more stringent forms of draft: 

All of the bills currently before Congress are reactions to 
the recent failure of the military services to recruit enough 
men and women into their ranks. McCloskey’s remarked in 
the Congressional Record: “in December for the first time, 
the Air Force was unable to meet its enlistment quotas with 
reasonably qualified applicants, a problem which has 
plagued the Army and Marine Corps for some time.”’ 

Opponents to the proposed draft cite these ills as a 
military buildup for a potential war. They support these 
claims with examples of the troubled domestic economic 
situation and with difficulties with foreign affairs, i.e. 
Khomeni’s takeover of Iran, and the new crisis with 
obtaining oil from abroad, as factors which might induce our 

nation into another war. From a pamphlet entitled “Resist 
the Draft” put out by The Peacemaker: “urged on by military 
generals, adventurist politicians can be easily tempted to 
involve the country in a foreign war without having to justify 
it to the public.”” The pamphlet points out the undeclared 
war on Vietnam as just such a situation. “A draft allows the 
government to bypass public discussion and debate. Yet 
open debate is essential for the functioning of a demo- 
cracy,” The Peacemaker points out. 

We of the Forum Committee agree that the issue needs 
further discussion. Therefore we are sponsoring this debate 
on the draft. Please come and give the issue a fair hearing. 
We encourage your questions, and are providing an extended 
question and answer period, so that you may directly 
participate in the discussion. This debate is a democratic 
forum, no throwable objects please! by Tedd Goldstein 
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FIGHT THE DRAFT 
AT THE QUARRY 


Even Daniel Webster saw the dangers of the draft, over 


1814, he said “Laws, Sir, of this nature can create nothing 


ality a disorder. Also kept from readers are the results of 
cross-cultural studies revealing 10% of the population to be 
homosexual, information which Cowell Health Center 
psychiatrist Chris DiMaio believes “suggests that homosex- 
uality is part of the normal spectrum of sexuality.” 

Through exclusion of information that challenges the 
supposed merits of conversion “‘therapies’’, co-author Gillette 
irresponsibly and unprofessionally abuses the gay reader/ 
patient. 

Despite its serious problems, The Gay Health Guide 
breaks new ground with the recognition that gay people need 
health resource books that speak to their own special 
orientation. The importance of this has been underscored by 
Dr. Bill Owen, a clinical instructor at UC San Francisco 
Medical Center and founder of Bay Area Physicians for 
Human Rights, who fears that many straight doctors have 
not been trained to look for diseases gay patients encounter. 

In order to familiarize campus physicians with the wide 
range of problems gay students may face, the New Day 
Speaker’s Bureau for Community Understanding has made 
the Guide available for the Cowell Student Health Center's 
Medical Library. A second copy is available to the campus 
community at large through the reserve desk at McHenry 
library. Browsing through it is recommended to homosexually 
active men and women: becoming informed of disease risks 
and of gay preventive medicine is one’s responsibility for 


but opposition. If you scatter them abroad, like the fabled 
serpents’ teeth, they will spring up armed men. A military 
force cannot be raised, in this manner, but by the means of a 
military force. If administration has found that it cannat 
form an army without conscription, it will find, if it ventures 
on these experiments, that it cannot-enforce conscription 
without an army.” 

The parallels to today’s situation are clear. The Pentagon 
‘recently reported in a study on the draft: “‘Should the 
registration meet widespread resistance and strict enforce- 
ment be ordered, costs could be very high...Major resis- 
tance to registration could adversely affect voluntary enlist- 
ments and seriously aggravate all-volunteer force recruiting 
difficulties. More importantly, signs of public hostility to the 
US military could seriously degrade the deterrent value of 
our forces and invite adventurism by potential adversaries.” 
The serpents’ teeth, indeed! 

It is clear that the US military intends to reinstate some 
form of mandatory registration. UCSC Students Against 
the Draft are fighting it now, before it becomes illegal to 
resist. They will be holding an informational rally Saturday, 
May 19, in the Upper Quarry, from noon to 3 pm. Speakers 
will include City Councilperson Bruce Van Allen and 
County Supervisor Gary Patton. Everyone is invited, 
students and community alike. What more appropriate way 


good health. 
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to celebrate Armed Forces Day? by Jess Grant 
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Scary monsters rampage 


by Todd Logan 


ach year, as summer draws near, it brings a few very 
Be calling cards: mosquitoes, halter tops, and 
ast amounts of beer. It also brings a lot of lazy hot 
weather movies with plenty of lulls to give the audience a 
chance for kissing, dozing, and relieving oneself of those 
vast amounts of beer—in short, the summer flick, a genre all 
its own. Short on plot, long on action and light comedy, 
summer movies are almost always fun, and a few (Jaws) 
have been fantastic. An early offering this year is Dawn of 
the Dead, a film that has all the requirements of a summer 
flick and one thing more: the most gore of any film in recent 
memory. 

When Night of the Living Dead was released and 
became a surprise hit in 1968, everyone who saw the film 
came out of the theater with one thought in mind: “Can you 
imagine that in color?” Apparently writer-director George 


- Romero could because in this sequel of 11 years later, the 


color—usually red—is as bright as one could hope for. 
However, for those who can laugh off the blood and who are 
not expecting a cultural event, Dawn of the Dead is an 
entertaining, occasionally suspenseful, and sometimes even 
hilarious way to kill a couple of hours. 

Dawn of the Dead begins with the city of Philadelphia 
under siege from zombies who eat the flesh of the living (no 
explanation is ottered for this surprising event, but with the 
entire plot of the movie based on such a ridiculous premise, 
who needs one?). Two SWAT troopers, a female television 
writer, and a helicopter pilot escape via chopper to the roof 
of an immense indoor shopping mall, where thay have 
everything they need for survival (food, guns, etc.). They 
also have a surplus of dead shoppers, shuffling up and down 
the aisles and lying await amongst the mannequins. 

This sets the stage for an ecstatic bloodbath, with severed 
heads and limbs rolling in every direction. Never in any 
horror film have I seen so much gore—this is one Red Sea 
that even Moses couldn’t part. Old time masters of the 
horror film such as Val Lewton would turn in their graves, 


Jonesco’s 


Stroll 


“Cut off from his religious, metaphysical, transcendental 
roots, man is lost; all his actions become senseless, absurd, 
useless...” —Eugene Ionesco 


Performance 


espite the rather tumultous history of our species, 

there is no denying that these are particularly 

unsettling times. Faith and belief are at a low ebb; 
science and technology threaten to swallow us whole; 
pessimists and doom-sayers seem to be coming into their 
own. It might truly be said that currently our only defense 
against Chaos and Despair is the ability to laugh at this 
monstrous joke, to retain some sense of humor in the face of 
tragedy. 


The special province of Ionesco is the dramatization of 
things frightening, shocking and depressing, in such a way as 
to make them seem morbidly amusing: we are made aware 
of anguish, pain, and vacuity—yet we laugh at what we see. 
Ionesco treads the thin line between misery and comedy 
with a sure and skillful step; he has justly earned his 
reputation as a master of black humor, of a drama-type he 
ha called the ‘“‘tragic farce”. 

“*A Stroll in the Air” makes its American stage debut 
Friday night; John Hellweg directs. The event is easily the 
most ambitious dramatic endeavor you will come across at 
ucsc.0 
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but Dawn of the Dead does have all the classic ingredients: 
formidable monsters, a tall, dark and handsome hero, a 
heroine who is as dumb as she is beautiful, and even a dash 
of silly social criticism thrown in for good measure. The one 
other thing that Dawn of the Dead has is laughs: a lot of 
them. 

In fact, as horror films go, Dawn of the Dead is not as 
successful as it might be, simply because Romero allows the 
humor to get in the way of the shocks. Night of the Living 
Dead was frightening because the continual assault of 
zombies. never allowed us time to stop and realize how 
completely absurd it all was. In Dawn of the Dead, however, 
there are so many visual puns and jokes that the film 
becomes more of a comedy built around a horrific situation, 
rather than a horror film with added humor. There are 
isolated moments of terror, but most of the audience was 
laughing a lot more than they were biting their nails. 

The acting in Dawn on the Dead is poor, but doesn’t really 
matter. The actors all seem to have been chosen for their 
resemblence to famous screen personalities (O.J. Simpson, 
John Cassavetes), but the color red is the real star. The film 


' is bound to be attacked on a social level as merely another 


chapter in our culture’s endless glorification of violence. 
This is bullshit. If ever a film lampooned itself, and its own 
method of achieving scares, Dawn of the Dead is it. 
Romero’s laughter is just one step short of being recorded on 
the soundtrack, so obvious is his mirth. Gore is simply not 
funny ‘to some people, but those who enjoy this type of 
humor will be hard pressed to keep a straight face when they 
see a sword-carrying motorcyclist nonchalantly lopping off 
heads of zombies like an old-fashioned reaping machine. 
What is the point of all this carnage? Quite clearly, there 
isn’t one except entertainment. Those people who are so 
hooked on being intellectual that they consider mere 
entertainment a waste of time may not enjoy it, but as the hot 
weather rolls in, I can’t think of anything more refreshing 
than Dawn of the Dead. Or, as Tom Lehrer once put it so 
nicely, “Lurid, licentious, and vile...make me smile!’’0 


Stuff on a Hill 


An unusual recital of chamber music for plucked zithers, 
bamboo flute and voice is planned to highlight the College V 

Arts Fest, tonight at 8 pm. Pak Undang Sumarna, master 

musician from the Sundanese region of West Java, Indon- | 
esia, will be featured artist in the unique free event, assisted 
by Dena Bjornlie and Janet Dows. The ensemble, Kecapi 
Suling (pronounced: ke-cha-pi sue-ling), is the most pop- 
ular form of chamber music throughout West Java, and is 
used for all social occasions. 


The Kecapi Suling ensemble consists of two sizes of 
zither—Kecapi indung and the smaller Kecapi rincik, the 
Suling—and endblown bamboo flute, and Tembang— 
traditional singing. The first half of the program will be in 
Pelog scale, and the second half will present a sampling of 
works in Sorog tuning. This recital is the first of its kind in 
Santa Cruz, and will be presented in traditional dress. Or 
something...it’s all at the college V Study Center.0 


Hues all... 


All Hues, a senior, er, recital by rockin’ Robin Lewin is 
being presented this Saturday night at the Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. It will be front burner stuff, featuring a variety 
of original electronic compositions as well as piano works 
by French impressionist Debussy and American composer 
George Gershwin. 

“All Hues is a presentation intended to represent the 
diverse perspective from which I have studied music,” says 
the mop-topped Lewin, who is somehow completing a joint 
major in music and electronic media at UCSC. You know, 
language requirements and all... 

Really, it should be a good show. Besides, he’s a close 
personal friend of mine. The curtain is at 8:30, and to get in 
costs you nothing. 0 
—Bonzo Fury 
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Honeys tone deaf 


by Plu Tonium 


It all began while mv secretarv and I were getting some 
sun in the College Five meadow. A midget approached us 
carrying a red telephone and screaming my name. Without 
thinking I called to him to bring it over to me. There was an 
embarrassing moment when I reached into my trouser 
pocket to tip the rather small man before remembering that I 
didn’t have my pants on at the time. Needless to say I ended 
up tipping my secretary later. Since I was expecting a call 
from some high budget east coast establishment magazine 
to do an article on gun control or how to get a tan on the 
California Riviera, I was rather surprised when the man on 
the other end of the line told me he represented City on the 
Hill Press. 

Stifling my initial reaction a What? I asked him if he was 
sure he had the right number. He assured me that the City on 
the Hill needed a man of my caliber (.357) to do a very 
important upcoming story on the Honeytones, a new sound 
sensation that was sweeping the campus. Being groovy and 
hip and with-it especially when it comes to the younger 
generation’s taste in music I agreed to hear him out. 

I was given the number of one of the members of the band 
to get in touch with them and arrange for me to sit in on a 
of their practices, hear them play a couple of times, and 
formulate my own opinion on them. I went to the practices 
and found these Honeytones approach to music to say the 
least refreshing. In an age when most bands on the scene 
lack any musical talent I found that although this was 
ture with the ‘Tones’ at least they were trying. The 
first two practices were merely cocal rehersals in which 
the members of the band who sing (so to speak) were 
working on their harmonies. I was quite surprised to 

see this since most bands try to hide their lyrics rather than 
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bring them out front. To tell the truth I was quite impressed 
with the voice of Rosemary Gilman because although I had 
had dealings with her mouth before I had never heard her 
sound so sweet. These rehersals in which Miss Gilman was 
joined by Carmaig DeForest and Steve Pare only served to 
wet my whistle for the entire band. My interest slumped 
when I found out that not only was Miss Gilman the only 
woman in the band but they had absolutely no parapelegics. 
But my sense of masochism was wetted enough to compel 
me to attend a ‘Tones’ concert at Kresge College on Sunday, 
April 29. The result was disappointing. The Honeytones 
seemed to be more like 7 individuals on the same stage in 
competition with one another than a coherent unified band. 
Assured that this wasn’t the norm I attended another 
appearance of the Honeytones; this time at jj’s a quaint pizza 
parlor at the corner of 38th and Portola. I wasn’t disap- 
pointed this time. The ‘Tones’ turned out to be a band that 
has a unique opportunity to change the face of the music 


\ 


world. Before the music started, I had an opportunity to talk 
with the members of the band and discuss some relevant 
questions. When asked to comment about the band, 
DeForest replied that he believed that they were a signpost 
to new space. Bill Grote, who plays fiddle, said the ‘Tones’ 
were a relic.from another age that never happened. Bernie 
Lenhoff commented that after rehersals he always has a 
stomach-ache. Steve said there was a difference between 
making love and fucking. Jeff Nicely told me that playing 
with the ‘Tones’ was the most exasperating experience in 
his life. Mr. Nicely plays very fine harmonica; because of 
this he’s usually got his mouth full. 

I asked the band if penis length was important at which 
time they all got red in the face except Miss Gilman who 
said that width was just as important, as are warts. Neither 
Dan Olmstead, a quiet shy young boy who takes his 
aggressions out on his electric guitar, nor Scott McGuire, an 
excellent steel guitar player who spends most of his time 
tuning up had much to say to the press. That is until I plied 
them with hard drugs. If anyone wants to get in touch with 
the Honeytones to have them play at your party or gathering 
call Mac at Ham-Dog-8. It is imprtant to mention that at 
every Honeytones concert one keg has not been sufficient to 
fulfill the thirst of their fans, especially those from New 
Jersey. Going to a Honeytones concert is the ultimate in 
self-degradation. 


Matrix marathon 


The offices of Matrix news magazine were destroyed by a 
fire that occurred on April 21 after an out-of-control car ran 
into the building, breaching the wall and rupturing the main 
gas line. 

A number of benefits have occurred and more are 
planned. A 48-hour marathon benefit will take place the 
weekend of May 1 8th through the 20th. The three-day event 
will feature Olivia recording artist Mary Watkins with 
Linda Tillery and featuring Jerene Jackson and Jan Mat- 
inelli. They will appear on the 18th and 19the at 9 pm. 


Weekly meetings will be continuing, with an emphasis on - 
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evaluation of past issues and improvements/changes for the 
future. Any women interested in becoming a part of Matrix 
can reach the organization by leaving a message at 425- 
5213. Locations of meetings will be posted on the door of 
the building prior to reopening, and will be posted in the kite 
shop after reopening. Collective members are willing to 
train committed women in all phases of journalism, from 
newswriting to ad sales to production. 

And, finally, all donations are welcome. They can be 
mailed to either Matrix and/or Interconnections at 123 
Pearl Alley, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 

—B. Fury 


PREGNANT? 
Pregnancy screening & counseling 
by supportive & intormed counsel- 
ors. Referrats for adoption. abor- 
tion. & pregnancy birthcare: abor- 
tion app'ts. available. CONFIDENTIAL, 
S.C. Women's Health Center 
250 Locust Street. Call 427-3500 tor 
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DAN’S BICYCLE SHOP 


741 dist AVENUE. SANTA CRUZ. CA 95062 476-672 
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CEDAR STREET GALLERY & CAFE 
411 Cedar Street Santa Cruz, California 95060 
423-2087 
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PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, PRINTS, 
WEAVINGS, POTTERY AND JEWELRY 


Enjoy Mediterranian specialties 
indoors or on the patio 
Beer and Wine 


OPEN EVERY DAY FROM 11:30 to 6. 
SUNDAY BRUNCH FROM 10:30 to 3. 
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WHERE DID YOU ULAR ABOUT THIS CONTEST ? 
IN THE STORE __ RADIO TV ____ NCWSDADER____ FROM FRIENDS __ 


Bring this Entry Blank to your participating ODYSSEY 
Store by noon, Sunday May 20. Drawing will be 

held 5pm Sunday, May 20. Need not be present to win. 
Names of winners will be posted in each store.+ 
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| | Harvesters 


by Clifford A. Welch 


watched. They watched the man chase the cow 
around and around in the barn stall. He held a rope in 
one hand and as the cow skipped out of his reach he made 
sudden, sharp mumbled noises. The cats watched as he got 
the rope halter around the cow’s neck and over her nose and 
they gathered closer together to keep warm from the wind and 
snow outside. Steam from the man’s lungs circled above his 
head and rose into the darkness of the barn. 
The man took the end of the rope and pulled hard on it 
bracing his legs and the cow stepped forward. The man 
TE EL TTL SL a I RT NE) 


FICTION 
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pulled again until he was able to put the end of the rope. 
through a ring bolted fast to the wall of the barn. With the 
rope taut and tied he walked around to the back of the cow.. 
The cats worked their paws and waited for the man. 

The man grabbed the tail of the cow and pulled up on it. 
He pulled up hard and put his hand into the slot in her end. 
He drove in deeply until his elbow reached the fat lips of the 
cow’s vagina and then he pulled 
out. The cats moved about the 
cowbarn and waited and the 
man pulled out again and 
again until a white hoof ap- 
peared. For a moment the 
man was silent and the cats 
stiffened. Then the hoof slipp- 
edback into the cow and the 
man cursed. 

He p hard to the right 
on the tail and pushed against 
the cow’s lover hip to the left. 
The cow fell on her side but 
rose quickly to her feet and 
pulled back on the rope. She 
jerked her head side to side 
against the rope and the man 
stood back and waited. The 
cats wiggled down and made 
pockets in the straw to keep 
warm. The man yanked the 
tail and pushed but the cow 
would not go down. 

Again the man pulled up 

on. the cow’s tail and stuck 
his arm in. This time he did 
not have to drive it in 
very far. He pulled and 
the white hoof appeared 
in his hand. The cow’s 
ears turned back and she 
tried to watch the man 
as he fooled with her. 
He pulled more and got 
both hands onto the hoof. 
He leaned back against his legs and he 
pulled. Soon both hooves appeared and the man ““S=s 
still pulled. In a moment the wet nose of the calf 
stuck out behind two outstretched front legs and the cow moved 
about trying to watch. The cats snuck closer and the man tripped 
over one and he screamed at it. 

The man moved fast to the wall of the log-sided barn and 
grabbed down a big long steel pipe with a half loop at one 
end and a crank at the other. The cats approached the cow 
and the one that had tripped the man started to lick the juices 
from the calf’s face. The man kicked the cat away and put 
the loop at the end of the pipe over the back of the cow and 
attached a chain from the crank to the calf’s legs. The cow 
stood still and the man went to the back of the pipe and 
turned the crank until the calf pulled straight in the air and 
popped out of her. It dropped wet and slimy as a dead seal 
onto the floor of the old ban and the cow tured to look at the 
thing she had carried. 

The man returned the pipe to the wall and untied the cow. 

He looked at the calf a moment and saw it was breathing. He 

hung the rope halter on the wall and trudged out of the barn 


T he cats neStled togéther in the corner of the barn and 


and across the corral in the shin deep snow. The cats stayed 


in the barn and crept up to the calf to sniff at it and lick it but . 


the cow snorted at them and they ran to the corners of the 


stall. Soon a jumble of afterbirth would drop from the same — 


hole as the calf and the cats would have their dinner. 
The man went to his house and took off his heavy clothes. 
He walked past his wife in the kitchen into the bathroom and 
washed his hands. “Bull calf,”’ he called out. ““Thirty more 
and we’re done. Had to pull it.” And he sat down to eat. 


he.country is Wyoming and during the summer of the 
‘year when the calf was born the man, Scott Jefferson, 


worked in the hay fields and worried about grass-' 


hoppers and rain. One day around noontime he saw the dust 
raised in a cloud along the road leading to his ranch. As acar 
appeared, speeding along fast enough to smooth the ruts cut 
by winter treads, Jefferson stepped from his tractor into the 
freshly cut grass and followed the land’s curves to his home. 

_ The rancher came into his house and shook hands with 
the men who had come in the car which had raised the dust. 
There were rows of mechanical pencils in the breast pockets 


of the men and thin smiles on their faces. The rancher 


invited them to sit down in the cool of the house around the 
big table and offered them steaming peeled potatoes and 
slices from the soft rump roast his wife and their daughter 
had prepared. After a time they ate ice milk along with the 
last of the sunbaked iced tea and talked. The men who had 
come in the car said there was a possibility uranium or coal 
or oil lay beneath the meadows of the ranch. If it was all 
‘right, the men told the rancher, they would have the drilling 
rigs sent out to see which minerals had formed there. 

Jefferson did not look at his wife but at his son and said 

sure, they could look. The men with the pencils and the 
calculators thanked him and said they had enjoyed the 
dinner and hoped the haying would go well. They would tell 
the rancher if they found anything, they said. Several holes 
might have to be drilled before the looking was done, they 
said, but the holes would be covered. The men waved good 
bye and sped back up the road. 


Graphics by Pamela Ervin \etters arrived, one from the sale of 


On the ranch, Jefferson did not hear anything more of it 
until he had forgotten about the visitors and remembered 
them and forgotten what the men who had come in the car 
had said they were looking for. The haying went on and then 
the stacking. When the cold curled the third growth of alfalfa 
and stunted the corn in the garden, Jefferson rode into the 
mountains and brought down the calves and their mothers, 
Once in awhile, as he drove the cattle into the foothills, 
Jefferson got off his horse to walk so that the blood in hisJegs 
would run and make him warm. It was one of these times 
that he looked down past the grease wood and sagebrush 
and remembered the men. 


The men in the car had said they would drill maybe and he 
saw the lonely four-by-four standing on the hillside and the 
marks of the truck’s tires now months old. He looked further 
along and there were more posts. 

The rancher trailed the cattle into the flat and low places 
so they could graze where the wind kept the snow blown off 

_of the buffalo grass. During each of the:shortened days of 
winter he loaded his pickup with hay and drove from 
‘pasture to pasture spreading the feed. By summer he had not 
heard from the men who had come:to drill but the calf was 


grown and fat. 
»\ They came again in the autumn 
while Jefferson was sorting the stock 
for sale. They came in a new car and 
they talked about jobs and energy 
and big, deep amazing pits in the 
| earth. Jefferson did not really under- 
stand all this, He wanted to know 
where the new calves would feed. 
i There isn’t enough land as it is, he 
said. They told him he could buy 
more with the money the company 


you won't need.the land: you can 
Stay here. And my kids, Jefferson 
-said, what will they have when the 
-money’s spent? Don’t worry, they 
told him: they'll get good jobs with 
the company. 

Jefferson said he’d think about it. 
| They told him about condemnation 
and eminent domain. Jefferson re- 
minded them of trespass. They told 
him about the federal marshall. 
Jefferson asked them to leave. They 
said, energy crisis. Jefferson stood 
“up and opened the door. They 
followed him to it and said, the 
people need. Jefferson gave them) 
their hats. They went to their car 
and wrote in their notebooks with 
their mechanical pencils and drove 
away. 

The next day, Jefferson loaded 
the yearlings into big semi trailers 
and the animals rode to town to be. 
sold for slaughter. A week later two 


the barn, the other from the energy company. Jefferson’s 
wife opened them. “‘You were right,” she said. “‘ About half 
what we got last year.” “And the other one?.”’ She read the 
letter. “They were right—we don’t have to worry. The 
tested the samples again—‘full scale mining sample would 
not be commercially expedient at the present time,’ it says.” 
Jefferson heard this as he stood by the back door. “Got to 
fee the bums,” he said and he walked away toward the 
calving barn. 
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would pay for-the-right of way 
m Where? he asked. In Dakota or 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Con Las Mujeres Cubanas (With the Cuban 
Women), and Memorias Del Subdesarrollo (Mem- 
ories of Underdevelopment)/Cuban dilms with Eng- 
lish subtitles/7:30 pm, Classroom 2. 75¢. 


Mary, Queen of Scotts. 8 and 10:15 pm, Steven- 
son Dining Hall, Stevenson. Students 75¢, others 
$1. 


Concerts 


Indonesian Chamber Music of West Java, with Pak 
Undang Sumarna assisted by Dean Bjornlie and 


Janet Dowa. 8 pm, College V Study Center. Free.. 


(Part of College V Arts Fest). 


Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo on “The Use and 
Abuse of Anthropolgy: Reflections on Feminism 
and Cross-Cultural Understanding.” Ms. Rosaldo 


is amember of the Stanford anthropology dept. and. 


co-editor of “Women, Culture and Society.” 4 pm, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Free. 


Meetings 


Survival Without Nukes general meeting. 7:30 pm, 
Kresge Rust Rm. 


Supervisor Gary Patton is holding a neighborhood 
meeting on campus. 7:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge. 


SCHAC theater and puppet show. 12:30 pm, 
Cowell Courtyard. Free. (Part of PAD Co-op 
Week). 


A one-hour tour of Picasso Show conducted by 
students in the College V course, “Pictures at an 
Exhibition” (Nan Rosenthal, instructor). 2:30 pm, 
Sesnon Gallery (Part of College V Arts Fest). 


Quarry West Retrospective: A reading in prose and 
poetry by “Quarry West” authors. 3:30 pm, College 


V Study Center. Free. (Part of College V Arts. 


Fest). 


Seminar: Thomas J. Pennello, graduate student, 
Information Sciences, Rm. 220. Free. 


Cowell College Night. Peter Samelson, magician. 
7:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 


. ADDENDUM: 


“Greek-Jewish Musical Traditions”’ an illustrated 


lecture by Ammon Shiloah. 4 pm, Stevenson Con-* 


ference Rm. Free. 
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Friday 


Modern Times with Charlie Chaplin, a classic of 
its kind. 7:30 pm, Classroom 2. $1.25 (children 
under 12, 75¢). 


The Strawberry Statement. Cannes prize-winner - 


about a 60’s college student who must choose 
between radicals and right-wingers. 7 7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall. Free. 


All Night Movies: It’s a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad . 


World; It Came From Beneath The Sea; The 
5,000 Fingers of Dr. T. plus shorts and other 
cartoons. 8:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Cowell 
students 75¢, others $1. 


Concerts 


Santa Cruz Symphony with the UCSC Chorus and 
the Cabrillo Chorus performing the Brahms Requiem. 
8 pm, College V Dining Hall. Free. (Part of College V 
Arts Fest). 


Check out a Benefit Jazz Piano Concert by Dave 
Frishberg at the Performing Arts Concert Hall at 9 


- pm. Dave plays original works and early jazz. Tickets 


on sale at UCSC Box Office and at the door. 
Admission: $2.50. 

Lectures 

Herschel Chipp, Professor of Art at UC Berkeley, 


- lectures on ‘‘Picasso’s Minotaurs.” 11:30 am, Oakes, 
Rm. 105. Free. (Part of College V Arts Fest). 


Theater 


StevensonTheater guild presents “As Time Goes 
By,” a musical revue: A showtime extravaganza of 
song and dance through the decades. Doors open at 8 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stevenson students $1, 
others $1.50 (also Saturday). Black tie optional. 


“A Stroll in the Air,” a play by Eugene Ionesco, 
directed by Professor John Hellweg. 8 pm, Perform- 
ing Arts Theater, Admission: general $4 sections 2,3, 
4; $3 sections 1, 5. Students $3 sections 2, 3, 4, $2 
sections 1, 5. (Through the 20th). 


Meetings 


The Workers’ Theatre Project is having a very 
important get-together for ALL members and any 
new people who are interested in joining the company. 
at 7:30 at the Laurel-Community Center. Refresh- 
ments will be provided. Phone 423-8749 for more 


- information. 


Miscellaneous 
Art Major Petitioning: Take work and second 
page of petition to 366 kApplied Sciences for 2 


’ dimensional work and to E100, P/A for 3 dimen-' 


sional work. 9 am-4:30 pm. 


Alumni Weekend: UCSC Alumni, especially honor- 
ing the pioneer UCSC class who came in 1965. 
Miscellaneous events will be held during the entire 
weekend honoring the class of 69. There will be a 
dinner.on 5/19 at Cowell for alumni faculty and 
staff who affiliate with pioneer class. For more info 
call x2530. 


_ Student Readings by poets Eric Bolt, Robert Brezsny, 


Rosanne Liggett, and Jeremy Tager. 3:30 pm, 
College V Study Center. Free. (Part of College V 
Arts Fest). . 


Debate on the Draft/Speakers: Art Pearl, UCSC 
Professor of Education, and John Kohler, Aide to 
Representative McCloskey’s office. This debate 
promises to provide an informative and stimulating 
discussion on a topic which has major importance 
to us all. It will be conducted in modified classical 
debate fashion, permitting the audience to address 
the speakers directly for the extended question and 
answer period. 1-2 pm, Cowell Courtyard. 


. Jed and the Juggler. 12:30 pm, College Eight patio. 


Free. (Part of PAD Co-op Week). 


PAD Lasagne Dinner. Fundraiser for Student 
Housing Co-op/Dinner: delicious lasagne, salad, 
garlic: bread, fruit, and beverage. 6:30-8:00 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall. RSVP: Leo, 20, 476-1821; Todd, 
429-4226 for ticket reservation. 
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Saturday 


Movies 


Klute with Donald Sutherland and Jane Fonda. 
7:30 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2. $1.50. 


Concerts 
Music from Almost Today, directed by Josef 


Fireside Lounge. Free. 


The UCSC Board of Studies in Music presents, 
‘“‘All Hues’, a senior recital in music by Robin 
Lewin, at 8:30 pm. Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
UCSC. Admission is free and the public is invited. 
The concert will feature a variety of original 
electronic compositions as well as piano works by 
French impressionist Debussy and American com- 
poser George Gershwin. 


Lectures 

Ralph Burgard on ““Town Square Revisited: New 
Mixes of Culture and Commerce to Revitalize 
(Part of College V Arts Fest). 


Miscellaneous 


North Bay Tour. See the Monterey Bay coastline, 
sea life and plant life from UCSC’s research vessel 
“Scammon’. Meet at G-dock, Upper Harbor, 
West side at 8 am. Return about noon. Cost $5, 
payable at P.E. Office. 


Sekon, UCSC Lecturer in Music. 2 pm, College V 


Communities.” 1:30 pm, College V, D-144. Free 


An all-day forum for peace: speakers, music, open- 
mike, a demonstration against Armed Forces Day, 
specifically, the draft laws being considered in 
congress. 9 am-5 pm, Upper Quarry. Free. 


Asian Day: An all-day event to examine and 
discuss Asian American: concerns. There will be 
speakers, panel discussions workshops, entertain- 
ment, etc. The day will conclude with a dance. 
Starts at 10 am; meets at Oakes, Rm. 105. Free. 


Tour of the Picasso Show (See Thursday, May 17, 
for details). 


Faculty Readings by William Everson, George 
Hitchcock, and David Swanger (UCSC), and Diana 


O’Hehir (Mills College). 3:30 pm, College V 
Study Center. Free (Part of College V Arts Fest). 
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Sunday 


Movies 


Triple-feature Film Night: The Wages of Fear: A 
Nous La Liberte; Lola Montes (All films in 
French with English subtitles). 8 pm, College V 
Dining Hall (Part of College V Arts Fest). Free. 


Concerts 


Solar Plexus Jazz Concert: Inner City Records 
recording artists with music from their new album to 
be released in May. 10 am, College V Dining Hall. 
Free (Part of College V Arts Fest and UCSC Open 
House). 


Outdoor Concert: UCSC Symphonic Band. 12 
noon, College V Quad. Free (Part of College V Arts 
Fest and UCSC Open House). 


* Student Dance Concert: An informal showing of 


works by student choreographers with commentary 
by Kelly Holt (Case Western University), Ruth 
Solomon (UCSC), and the choreographers them- 
selves. t:30 pm, College V Dining Hall. Free. 


The Plum Forest Band: A 9-piece ensemble play- 
ing Latin, jazz, ragtime, swing, blues, and show 
tunes. 3 pm, College V Dining Hall. Free (Part of 
College V Arts Fest). 


Crown Chamber Players: Sylvia Jenkins, piano; 
Heiichiro Ohyama, violin, and guests: Pro Arte 
Quartet. 2:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall. Free. 


Ensemble Nova: Concert II of new music by 
Robert Moran, Edgard Varese, Krzysztof Penerecki, 
and David Cope. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert 
Hall. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Bay to Breakers Race. Run inthe S. F. Examiner’s 
Bay to Breakers Race from Embarcadero to Golden 
Gate Park (about 8 miles). Transportation, $1. Bus 
leaves E. Field House at 7 am; returns about 5 pm. 
Sign up at P.E. Office. 


UCSC Open House: Tours of the campus, science 
and sports demonstrations, faculty lectures, an arts 
faire, exhibits, concerts, and much more. 10 am-4 
pm, College V main staging area. Free. 


Fun Runs: Low-key runs with no sign ups, entry 
fees, or awards. Show up at the E. Field House at 
10 am and supervisors will organize individuals 
according to distance experience. For beginning 
and experienced runners. Open to all ages. Call 
x2806 for more info. 


KZSC 88.1 FM Radio Drama: Kennedy’s Children 
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Monday 


_ Act I at 10 pm. 


Movies 
Ikiru directed by Akira Kurosawa, starring Takashi 


. Shimura (Japanese with English subtitles), 7:30 - ) 


pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Free. 


» Kashima Paradise. Depicts the changes that occur 


in a traditional Japanese farming community when 
an industry establishes itself in the area. 7:30 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall. Free. 
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PRIMAVERA 
GALLERIES 
& BOOKSHOP 


CLOSEOUT: 20% OFF ALL BOOKS 
AT BOTH STORES: 314 Capitola 
Avenue, Capitola, and Totem Books, 
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Tuesday 


Lectures 


Gertrude Ezorsky, Professor of Philosophy, City 
University of New York (Brooklyn College and 
Graduate Center) on ‘Morality and Harm.” 3:30 
pm, Cowell Conference Rm. Free. 


Professor Shemaryahu Talmon, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem; Visiting Taubman Prof. of Jewish Studies, 
Dept. of Near Eastern Studies, UCB on “The Bible 
as Literature.” 7:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 
Free. 


Miscellaneous 


People for Responsible Science presents a forum 
and open discussion on “‘Science and Your Respon- 
sibility.” Featured speakers include Robert Sinsheim- 
er, Nancy Abrams, and Joel Primack. 7:30 pm, 
Oakes, Rm. 105. Free. | 


KZSC 88.1 FM Drama: Kennedy’s Children Act 
II at 10 pm. 


Concerts 


Chamber music: piano trios, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Dvorak. Lisa Suits, violin: Carol Rice;” Evelyne 
Lust, piano. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
Free. 


Meetings 


Media Council Meeting. 1:30 pm, Health Center 
Conference Rm. 
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Wednesday 


Concerts 


The Almaden String Quartet: Mary Lou Galen and 
Patricia Strange, violins; Andrew Berdahl, viola; 
Carolyn McIntosh, cello. 8 pm,.Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Free. 
Lectures 


Lecture with slides on -Archaelogy in Israel—the - 


dig at Tel Gezer. Speaker: Mr. Mort Copeland, 
retired lawyer in Palo Alto, has worked on 3 digs. 8 
pm, Stevenson, Rm. 160. Free. 


Meetings 


Spartacus Youth League. Class on Marxism: “Wom- 
ens Oppression.” 7 pm, Oakes Rm. 103. Free. 


Psychology Undergrad Advising presents‘a seminar 
on crisis intervention. Alan McKay and Lynn 
Warren from Crisis House will be doing a workshop 
on crisis counseling. Topics included will be the 
dynamics of crisis and special considerations for 
interventions. 5 pm. Kerr Hall. Rm. 499. Free. 
“Gabbro Sections in the Samail Ophiolite, Oman 
and a Model for Spreading Ocean ridge Magma 
Chambers.” 4 pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 165. 
Free. . 


University Christian Fellowship. Worship celebra- 
tion, weekly. 5:30 pm, Health Center Conference 
Rm. 


Crown College Night. Dan Rich and Friends (music). 
6:10 pm, Crown Dining Hall. Free. 


Symposium: “Bakke, Weber and Sears: The Attack 
on Affirmative Action.”’ Speakers: Herman Blake, 
Oakes Provost: Hardy Frye, Prof. of Sociology: 
Butch Wing, ABCD Nat’! Office; and others. 
Sponsors: Asian American Students Alliance, Black 
Students Alliance, Labor Study Group, Movimiento 
Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan, New American 
Movement, Womens Studies Collective, ABCD 
Organizing Comm. 7:30 pm, Oakes, Rm. !05. 
Free. 


2600 Soquel Ave., S.C. 


RIO THEATER: China Syndrome (423-2000) 


DEL MAR THEATER: Deerhunter; Dawn of the Dead: 
Blazing Saddles; Promise w/Paradise Alley (425-0616) 


UA CINEMA:Coming Home; Same Time Next Year 
w/An Unmarried Woman; 
Midnight series: Song Remains the Same (426-8383) 


CENTER ST. THEATER: Warhol's Bad 425-5211 


NICKELODEON: Despair w/Providence; Days of Heaven 
w/Picnic at Hanging Rock (426-7500) 


SASH MILL: Saragossa Manuscript w/Andalusian Dog, 
Thurs.-Fri. McCabe and Mrs. Miller w/The Late Show, 
Series The Stranger w/Mr. Klein, Tues.-Wed. (427- 
wae - 


Complete Soccer Supplies 

League Uniforms e Complete Field Supplies 

Balls (Sunny, Super Star, Webber) Shin Guards 
Goalie Gloves ¢ Practice Goals, Balis & Nets 


fila SUMMER ‘SALE... 
20% Off All Puma Shoes 
and Stubbies’ Pants & Shorts. 
Spaulding Beach Volleyball: 
Regular $39.95, NOW $22.95. 


Open Skiing $5.00 hr. includes equipment 
Grass Ski Rentals $6.00 per day 


Moving Mountain Ski & Sport 
1t22 Soquel Ave., Santa Cruz, (408 425-1199 


Y 2 CINEMAS 420-8383 
155 @iver 41. $e. 


MIDNITE MADNESS PRESENTS: . 
_ AN ENCORE PERFORMANCE! 


IN CONCERT 
- AND BEYOND 


(ZT 


THESONG- REMAINS THESANE 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY AT MIDONITE 
$3.00 General $2.50 Student 


Miowies or c | 

So, at it again, eh? I’m telling you, this is no way to find out 
what films are showing on campus. You got to learn to find 
these things out for yourself. 

Like, Mary Queen of Scots is playing tonight at Stevenson, 
but don’t you believe it. Dammit! At 8 and 10:15, for .75 or 
something. 

I'll bet you went to see the Rolling Stones movies last 
week. Pretty much not there, eh? Well... 

Modern Times and Nothing Sacred are at Classroom 2, 
at 7:30 for 1/50 and .75. Those are on Friday night. Maybe. ff 

Probably. 

See, it’s all relative whether or not a movie is really 
playing somewhere. 

Or Knott. You know, existentialism and all that. Cause it 
could say in print, you could pick up the paper, man, and 
there it would be in print, Klute, at classroom 2, 7:30 and 
9:30, Saturday night for $1.50. 

But can you believe it? 

Tristana, on Tuesday at 7:30, classroom 2, for example. 
Could it really be? Just ‘cause it’s in print? For $1.50. 

It’s so very hard to tell when you cme right down to it 
you know? 

Possibly... 

Dollars, though, is for absolutely goddam sure playing} 
Wednesday night, at 8 and 10 pm, at Kresge; there is no 
doubt about it. 

I guess.O 
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THURS-FRI-SAT-SUN. May 17 thru 20 


SANTA CRUZ PREMIERE.” 


from the American Master... . 


? 
AS 


Art Was Never Like This. | 
Starring Carroll Baker 
Perry King 
Susan Tyrell... 


at 7:30 & 9:30 plus 
MIDNITE SHOW FRI. & 
SAT. Midnite 
Show features BAD 
rap hy art historian 
John MacNamera. 
CENTER ST. THEATER. 


S.C. Art Center, 1001 Center St., 
425-5211. Admission $2.75. 
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| STUDENT—ORIGINATED. LEARNING 
GRANTS. The Task Force for Instructional 
Improvement is pleased to announce the Fall 
Quarter Student-Originated Learning’ Grants 
Program. This program provides support for the 
creation of innovative programs designed by 
1 students to meet their own and their fellow 
students’ needs—needs of which the faculty and 


they have asigned a low priority in the past. The 
program was established in 1977 and since that 
time, has provided financial support for approx- 
imately 60 projects. Funds may not be used to 
pay salaries for classroom teaching or for inde- 
pendent or group research. Applications will be 
available at the College Offices. Completed 
forms must be submitted to Marilyn Cantlay, 
Social Sciences Division, McHenry Library by 
May 21st, 1979 for Fall Quarter implementation. 


FALL REGISTRATION— Continuing students: 
File your Intention to Register form by July 13 or 
earlier in order to receive a fall registration packet in 
mid-August. The forms will be available May 22 at 
college offices and the Graduate Division Office. 
Registration packets will be.mailed about August 
10, and must be returned with fees to the Cashier’s 
Office by September 7. 


CONSIDERING A-HUMANITIES MAJOR? 
This workshop is designed to help students who are 
interested in majoring in the humantities but need 
more information. Specific career fields open to 
humanities students will be discussed and Dean 
Moglen will speak on the value of an education in 
the humanities. This workshop will take place on 
Wednesday, May 23, at 11:30 a.m. in room 212 


--Center, 429-2183. 


SANTA CRUZ 


ANTIOCH UNIV..GRADUATE DEPI. OF 


administration are either unaware or to which |: 


~ Center. Located at Kresge College in room 156, the 


Clark Kerr Hall. Sponsored by the Career Planning 


OMELET HOUSE 


BROKEN EGG 


@08 FRONT STREET AY SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0197 


PSYCHOLOGY. Professo- B.G. Rosenberg will 
be on campus Thursday, May 24, to speak with 
students interested in Antioch University’s Grad- 
uate School of Psychology (San Francisco, Monte- 
rey). He will be available in the foyer of the 
McHenry Library from 11 to 12 and from 1 to 3. He 
will conduct a group information meeting in room 
325 of the McHenry Library from 12 to 1. Spon- 
sored by the Career Planning and Placement Cen- 
ter, x4085. 


MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIPS. Information 
on the 1980-81 Marshall Scholarships is now at the 
Career Planning Center. The Marshall is well- 
known as the most valuable award to win to any 
British University. The Career Planning Center has 
details on eligibility and the application process— 
so stop by soon. (350 McHenry Library) 


IF YOU ARE intending to do field work through 
the Psychology Board in summer or fall, you need 
to bring your working file up to date by May 25th. 
Students who have not yet contacted the field study 
office will be considered for credit in the fall only if 
they are currently active in a placement or have 
arranged a placement and will be working on a 
volunteer basis through the summer. 


ON FRIDAY, MAY 18TH, at 5 pm, there will be 
an opening celebration of the UCSC Women’s 


Women’s Center will be a multi-cultural place for 
study, music, counciling, information and more. 
Also located within the Center is the Women’s 
Studies Library. Come join us in the opening 
celebration and share your ideas. There will be 
food and entertainment. Everyone is welcome! 


Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


med 


¢ OR PF OC 


N 415 327-0841 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 80 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 600-223-1782 


software | 
engineers 


Entry Level Positions 


Measurex Corporation — headquartered in the San 
Francisco Bay area with its exciting array of cultural 
activities — is the leading supplier of computer based 
process contro! systems for the continuous process 
industries. We currently have outstanding opportu- 
nitites for recent graduates (Computer Science, Math 
or Physics) to obtain practical experience in the ap- 
plication of computer systems to the process control 
industries (Paper, Rubber, Plastics, Metal, and Energy). 


In these positions, you will coordinate, integrate, 
generate, test, and debug complex process control 
software systems; you will develop, test, and docu- 
ment new software modules for systems use. 


If you’re concerned about your future and want to 
work for a company where your professional contri- 
bution will make a difference, please send your 
resume to Dr. V.M. Golub, Measurex Corporation, 
One Results Way (corner of Bubb & McClellan), 

Cupertino, CA 95014; or call collect (408) 255-1500, 

ext. 4490 for further information. We are an equal - 
opportunity employer m/f/h. 
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‘Bird bath’ frustrates students 


The campus pool flickered back into life 
last year when the Registration Fee Com- 
mittee sponsored a campus-wide referend- 
um to find out how the students felt 
$370,000 in surplus monies should be 
spent. Each student was given 10 points to 
distribute among 15 items. Result: first by 
over’a thousand points was a campus pool. 
However, the committee decided that as 
$350,000 was only “initial construction 
costs” (and most of their money) it would 
be better to invest in several things than to 
tie it all up (and more besides) in one 
‘project. The campus acquired a dental 
clinic and a new transmitter and was once 
again left with the sorry excuse for a 
campus pool. 

It was earlier this quarter that a group of 


students, frustrated with the 10-person 
capacity, the midpool collisions and near- 
misses, approached Phil Jones, aquatics 
instructor and lifeguard diretor, and asked 
him what could be done about the situation. 
He went into a huddle with Wayne Brum- 
back director of sports and education, and 
Vice Chancellor Tilly. The answer appeared: 
a Regents loan. 

SOAP is circulating petitions to demon- 
strate that there is enough student interest 
for the campus pool proposed to be put on 
the referendum of the 28th and 29th of this 
month. Once on the campus-wide refer- 
endums, a two-thirds vote in the affirmative 
will give the campus a new pool and the old 
one can enjoy its fading days as a birdbath. 


a STEN aE 


Continued from page 6: 
evict you it is possible you may be able to 
defend against this as well. If you can 
prove that it is the landlord’s “dominant 
purpose’”’ to retaliate against you, you may 
be able to stay in your rental for up to 60 
days longer. Again, it is recomended you 
seek legal advise in such a case. 

- If the landlord refuses to make repairs, 
there is a chance that you can get a court to 
order the landlord to make repairs, and 
monetaty damages, or both. The law is not 
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clear on this subject, but if the warranty of 
habitability is breached, your claim may 
be justified. To bring about such a suit you 
will need the assistance of a lawyer. 

For more information, as well as up-to- 
date listings of houses, apartments, and 
sharing situations, listings of people seek- 
ing housing, and tenant-landlord problem 
counselling, come to UCSC Off-Campus 
Housing Office, Room 123 Central Serv- 
ices, weekdays from 8-12 and 1-5. The 
phone number is 429-4435:). 
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and give your manuscript the personal attention it parts included. Jon/426-7260. $500.00 PER WEEK possible as home telephone INSTITUTE, State Certified professional training Jj © 
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Gere _ | longer. Tonilove Gabriel, Ph.D. 429-2171. © 
erest HOUSESITTING by responsible person. Local | ” 
eo character & employment references, Oakland house TRAVEL STUDY ABROAD THIS SUMMER or next year J 
: sitting reference. One month minimum, terms tba. PERSONAL for credit. London, Paris, Rome, etc.; Info. call Paul | 
f this Call Erik, 426-4571. CAMPUS TRAVEL SERVICE open in the Red- 423-5571 (leave number). ae 
saa GOING EAST FOR THE SUMMER? (GAD!), | oor Buading. Special STUDENT FLIGHTS. N 
: ’ . Experienced couple will house-sit. Plants, pets, ne uneagrend 
sald PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth control clin- kids rhe Call collect. M: thru Thursday 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. Your free = 
ics, pregnancy testing, VD screening, library. Con- re posure windows maybe. COUCH MEY. one-stop travel agency. 4 
path. fidential; free/low-cost/Medi-Cal. 212 Laurel, SC. a see Gs SCT 00. FOR RENT 
Appointments: 426-5550. oO 
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y _ being you deserve with the help of a relaxing, ; ine PS WEEK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, ent. $140 plus util. Call Mark 688-8828 
t you rejuvenating and balancing non-sexual massage. ba you were using. P.S. I have your glass books & luggage, student tours, ski trips, Eurail & ee : 
$10/sliding fees. Connie. 423-5517. ere: Britrail Passes, Youth hostel cards, work abroad, 
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VICKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. Courteous, professional, quality 
service. 688-3890. 


COMMAS ETC.;Comma disease and proofread- 
ing ills cured by certificated English teacher. Org- 
anizational and rewrite skills available. Call/Mes- 
sage 425-8417. 


SCMT Depot. The UCSC Sexpress Bus came. A 
Bowell Collage woman ran for the bus, her grocery 
bag broke, out fell a bottle of wine shattering on the 
side walk. She got on her knees to pick up the 
shards. A young man joined her, from Oaf’s Collage 


- I think he was. He: “What are you doing?”; 


She:‘‘Picking up the broken glass.”; He: “‘I’d never 
do that on campus.”’; She:“‘Neither would I. I’djust 
leave it where it was.”—In. amicability I invite 
correspondence about any “personal’’ I insert in 


’ CHP. PO Box 1778, SC, 95060. (sorry Lou) 


graduate/professional. M/F. Eduardo: P.O. Box 
314, Soquel. 


CLASSES 


SWIMMING LESSONS in your pool. WSI cert- 
ified instructor with 8 years teaching experience 
will teach your kids swimming. 
negotiable. Anne at 426-2521. — 


Local ref’s. Fee ‘ 


ROOM FOR WOMAN in house on 


Quiet, Veg. $100/mo. plus util., dep., Call Ray or 
Jerry 476-9350. 


FOR SALE 


HONDA 90 street bike, new condition, perfect for 
campus—100 mpg, 55 mph, all the extras $500 
firm, 336-5182. 
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COFFEE 
3.99 is 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
——" 


XEROX & BINDING 
ON CAMPUS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME 
DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS 


non-profit & self-supporting 
McHENRY LIBRARY 429-2919 


Eero 12: -2:30 
Closed Mondays 


SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 426-6660 


Danforth Fellowship for 1980 


The Danforth is a prestigious award that pays a 
stipend, tuition, and fees for up to four years of 
graduate school. It is designed for students who will 
be attending graduate school in the fall of 1980 or 
who are current graduate students, and who plan 
college teaching careers. 

Institutional nominations are required. Recommen- 
dations may originate from the student or a faculty 
member from the student’s board or college. Juniors 
and Seniors must contact their colleges and gradu- 
ate students must contact the Graduate Division for 
preliminary recommendations. All college/Gradu- . 
ate Division recommendations must‘ be submitted 
by May 25. 


Fulbright Grant for 1980 


A Fulbright is a grant for one year of advanced study 
abroad in any one of 52 countries. To be eligible, one 

' must have their BA at the beginning date of the 

- grant, US citizenship, and a language proficiency. 
A special campus-wide workshop for potential '80- 
81 applicants will be held on Wednesday, May 23, at 
4:30 in the Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Featured 
speakers will include successful UCSC applicants 
and a faculty member from the campus review 
committee. Current juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students are encouraged to attend. Please contact 
Ileen Erickson, x2480, for more information. 


Sunday, May 20 
10 am to 4 pm 


uC, Santa Cruz 
OPEN HOUSE 


79 


FIAT LUX— 
Let There Be Light 


Over-nite Orders 
@ Hop on an open-air Minibus 

and tour UCSC’s campus of spectacular 
redwoods @ Visit the eight colleges and the 
Long Marine Lab @ Join the fun at the College 
Five Arts Faire © See a Picasso exhibit © Take 
part in the five-mile run © Get admissions 

and financial aid information © Enjoy exhibits, 
films, science demonstrations, concerts, 
lectures, sports events, and much, much more 
‘@ Bring a hamper or buy a lunch and 

picnic on the green 


~ Free parking. Free balloons for the youngsters 


506 SOQUEL _425/7722 
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Reg. $106 THE LION NOW $87.50 


THE LION is simply the best. Everything that Snow Lion has learned about PolarGuard sleeping 
bag design has. gone into this bag. THE LION is the unquestioned choice of countless high 
altitude expeditions and serious mountaineers. This sleeping bag has consistently received the 
highest ratings by every authoritative equipment review. THE LION is light years ahead of its 
peers with its seven layer construction achieving 712"-8" of loft through its Variable Layering 
System. Putting icing ‘on the cake is the unique combination of advanced fabrics: 1.6 02. Trinyl 
inside, 1.5 oz. Nylsilk ontop, and 1.9 oz. high count taffeta on the bottom. 


Avg. Min Temp. Conservatively Estimated: —5°F 
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Reg. $79.50 NOW $64.80] 
MOUNTAIN RUNNER | 


The MOUNTAIN RUNNER has been designed for the summer camper who expects both 
toominess and light weight. By, sandwiching a floating layer of PolarGuard between the upper 
. « quilted. sections, one inch of loft and an extra measure of warmth has been added. This three 
“layer top features Snow Lion's Sequential Differential Cut. The MOUNTAIN RUNNER’s 
two-way #7 Ziplon zipper is backed by our giant PolarGuard filled draft flap and can be 
paired with any Snow Lion PolarGuard mummy. For durability, each quilted section is 
overlock stitched and reinforced before being joined to adjacent sections. 

Avg. Min Temp. Conservatively Estimated: 30°F 


Mt. Runner 


Reg. $102 


CHATSWORTH, CALIFORNIA 


{f you're into winter comping, high altitude mountaineering or 
chhar decponting ouhtey nie vecuieestiasuspete sain ithe 
extreme cold, the Solo® Extreme ts definitely your bag. By using. a 


Polarquard®, we yielded an incredible 6.5 to 9 inches of total loft. 
Every detail of this bog has been: thoroughly engineered fo 
provide vital protection from intense cold, A free running YKK® 
two-way No. 7 coil zipper is covered by a super-thick full length 
snag free draft tube and the opposife side seams are insulated 
with an ie boaeanit ie 


makes the Solo® EXTREME o perfec blend of old. world 


1532 PACIFIC AVENUE 


423-6908 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 9:30-5:30 
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